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QUOTATION. 

Tue faculty of quotation is one of the most terrible 
weapons of social life; ‘an engine of colloquial oppres- 
sion’ only less tremendous, perhaps, than the asking 
of riddles and the narration of anecdotes, and some- 
times partaking of the worst qualities of both; for 
often a quotator, who must needs have his lion’s share 
in the conversation at all hazards, whether he be 
certain or not of getting safe out at the other end of 
his selected passage, will stop in the middle of it 
(especially if it be poetry), and appeal to the general 
company to assist him in that strait to which his own 
imprudence has reduced him. This has all the ill effect 
of a conundrum in creating a dead silence, and is even 
destitute of that meagre hope which exists in the 
latter case of arriving at something amusing at last. 
Old gentlemen may be permitted to quote the classics 
to boys—‘ Arma virumque, what? You young dog! In 
my time, sir, I should have been flogged if I had not 
supplied the word by this time!’—because boys have 
no real relish for conversation: but learned persons 
and others should be very chary of indulging in this 
practice in real life, and among ordinary society. It 
is a pitiable spectacle to see an entire company, half of 
whom, perhaps, are ladies, put in abeyance, as it were, 
while a gentleman who has forgotten his Greek is 
depending upon people who never knew any to fill up 
the vacuum in some sonorous sentence which, after all, 
may be, is by no means illustrative of the matter in 
hand. Instead of being sorry for what he has done, too, 
this sort of character is commonly enraged with the 
audience, protesting not only that he shall forget his 
own name next, but that they are foolish and ignorant 
to an extreme degree. ‘Every school-boy knows it,’ 
cries he, without remembering that if that really be 
the case, there was no need for him to be so superfluous 
as to repeat it. We do not mean to state that a 
very first-rate conversationalist may not make himself 
appear to understand and appreciate a Greek quota- 
tion, but such a one must be near the top of his 
profession; nor can even he pay tribute to one only 
half delivered. Moreover, we are speaking of general 
society ; amongst which are females who cannot divest 
themselves of an uneasy but not unnatural feeling, 
that what needs concealment in a dead language, must 
certainly be something they ought not to hear. 

Difficulties in finishing occur by no means unusually 
in English. A revered friend of our own is perpetu- 
ally entangling himself in verbose selections from 
the works of Lord Byron; and as that poet is by 
no means so universally read now as his admirer 
imagines, release is often hopeless. ‘Good Heavens, 


gentlemen,’ he exclaimed, on one occasion, after failing 
in the fifteenth line of an extract which none of us had 
ever so much as set eyes upon before, ‘and you have 
absolutely never read his Age of Bronze!’ Is not this 
at least as abominable as the conduct of the asker of 
rebuses, whom Sydney Smith recommends should be 
delivered over to immediate execution, without being 
suffered to explain the connection between his seventh 
and his eighth ? 

Nor, again, is that noxious person, ‘a man of anec- 
dote,’ to be looked upon with less disgust when he 
attacks society under the thin disguise of a quotator: 
for where is the difference whether conversation be 
interrupted by his avowal that ‘that reminds him of 
an anecdote,’ and he at once blockades us by means of 
such regular approaches ; or if he silence the company 
from some masked but not less fatal battery, such as: 
‘Ah, you know, that’s what Sheridan said to Brum- 
mell when they were going down Pall Mall. “I’ll bet 
you,” says he; .... and soon for perhaps a quarter 
of an hour. This description of person, in case of his 
dramatis persone being celebrated and popular, will 
often introduce them with an air of easy patronage—as, 
‘that queer old Barham,’ or ‘ that dear Leigh Hunt ’— 
very hard to listen to; and when he begins in this 
fashion, he is particularly difficult to stop. If he do 
chance to set before us a good thing tolerably new, he 
spoils the effect of it by following it up with a course 
of ancient jokes, the entire contents of his jest-box 
—putting them back, alas, very carefully afterwards, 
for another time, but perhaps for the same people. 

Apropos of, it may be, pepper, he will remark: 
‘Poor Tom Hood, during his last illness, was much 
attenuated; and upon the doctors applying mustard- 
plasters to his feet, observed: “ Ah, sirs, there is very 
little meat for your mustard.”’ Now, not above one- 
third of a company may have heard this before; and 
the kind of quotator of whom we speak is so elated by 
that unusual circumstance, that he goes on to tell of 
the bottle of ink being taken instead of the medicine, 
and the piece of blotting-paper the patient volunteered 
to swallow in order to neutralise it, and things even 
older yet. Still, quotation of some kind we must have. 
The apt use of it, with judgment and in moderation, is 
pleasant both to the talker and the hearer. If the 
latter recognise the ‘ selection,’ his self-love is gratified 
almost equally with that of the former; but he must 
be careful not to display his rival knowledge by 
encumbering the first speaker with aid, and running 
along, as it were, by the side of the other’s hobbyhorse 
with an unnecessary leading rein: one man is, in 
ordinary cases, sufficient for one quotation. In general 
conversation, a single line of poetry, or a couplet at 
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most, is as much as should be ventured upon. In 
public speaking, upon the contrary, eight or ten lines 
may be hazarded, and it is a chance if anything else in 
the speech be so well received; the reason of which 
difference is obvious, inasmuch as in the one case 
many persons lay a claim to the time of the audience 
besides him who is holding forth; and in the other, a 
number of folks who have no taste at all for poetry, 
are flattered by being presumed to have an exquisite 
appreciation of it. 

Most of us, without being such ‘comparative sweet 
youn, ms as Prince Hal was, have more or less 
of his ‘ damnable trick of iteration ;’ and the humblest 
of us is ready to repeat somebody else’s words, if it be 
only to strengthen a position, or to avoid the responsi- 
bility of having any opinion of our own. 

An ignorant young friend of ours going in for exam- 
ination, almost without a chance, for one of the open 
civil service appointments, remarked to us: ‘I hope 
for the best, but expect the worst, as the old woman said 

when she was buying the pound of tea.’ Who was the old 

woman in question, or what the particular tea, is 

immaterial; the quotation was as apt as though it 

came from Machiavelli or Montaigne; and in the same 
manner, upon the very vaguest authority, we often 
get the most perfect illustrations. ‘You force me to 
proceed to extremities, as the nobleman said when he 
cracked the periwinkle in the door, is an admirable 
instance of this; and similarly, ‘the Man,’ ‘the Irish- 
man’ (who is habitually employed in this capacity), 
‘the Scotchman,’ ‘the Frenchman’ (also a great 
favourite), and ‘the Poet,’ are made use of when 
memory fails as sponsors for fatherless sayings. All 
we sometimes get, after the delivery of an apo- 
thegm, by way of acknowledgment to its proprietor, 
is an ‘as they say,’ or ‘as the saying goes,’ which 
is unsatisfactory, indeed; but in such a case the 
plagiarism is not generally of great value. The Prince 
Regent and Mr Theodore Hook are so continually 
invoked upon these occasions, that a true conversa- 
tionalist would no more dream of referring to them 
than to Mr Joseph Miller himself: the very mention 
of their names before a quotation has become a signal 
for inattention and contempt, and is almost as much 
an assistance to it as the autograph of a bankrupt to 
the back of a bill. Mr Charles Lamb has fallen very 
low, indeed, in the quotation market, and Sydney 
Smith and Rochefoucauld are drugs. The most art- 
fal thing exhibited by some quotators is the reverse 
of this—namely, the ingenious concealment of an 
authority who is perfectly well known. For instance, 
in making use of that philosophical paradox, ‘the 
child is father to the man,’ they would think it unwise, 
and, indeed, extravagant, to add, ‘as Wordsworth 
says,’ displaying all that learning in an instant, like 
the flash of a cracker: they prefer to herald it with, 
*as the bard of the lake-country has well expressed it ;’ 
or, ‘as the greatest metaphysical poet of the century has 
remarked ;’ or, ‘as the restorer of natural poetry truly 
sings;’ or even with a combination of these three 
expressions, if they be of rank and wealth enough to 
venture so far. A good deal of verbosity is permitted 
to lords and capitalists in this respect. 

In writing, we need not point out to those who 
contribute to reviews, &c., how much more space 
can be profitably taken up by, ‘as the graceful author 
of the Pleasures of Memory has told us,’ than by, 


‘as Rogers says ;’ besides the advantage of setting the 
general reader thinking of who the deuce did write | 
the Pleasures of Memory, and perhaps of even delighting | 
him with the discovery. 

We come now to the two highest branches of our 
subject—the one, that of introducing a quotation as | 
something of our own; the other, that of introducing 
something of our own as a quotation. The first 
requires the very greatest delicacy of conduct. There 
are a number of sagacious people, it must be remem- 
bered, in society, too lazy to say anything themselves, 
who have their ears wide open, nevertheless, to all 
that is said by others. These are jealous and mali- 
cious men—not women, who, indeed, are industrious — 
enough in this respect—who will let you display all | 
your stolen gems to the last jewel, and then turn , 
police-constable in the brutal overhauling of your 
whole pack. Your bon mots, they will swear, were 
Jerrold’s ; the epigrams, Tom Moore’s ; and the 
tees those in the Punch newspaper of 1852—which it 
is very likely they were. Now, as the true genius—as 
we remember to have read in every essay upon the 
writings of our greatest dramatist—makes everything 
he touches his own, whether it previously belonged to 
anybody else or not, so the first-rate conversationalist 
may reproduce with effect the efforts of bygone wits, in 
such a way that the parents themselves should not be 
able to recognise their offspring. In ordinary cases, how- 
ever, extreme precaution is by no means necessary, and 
the most wholesale plagiarisms may be made by the 
self-possessed and dexterous, who have only to confess, 
upon detection, that ‘of course the thing was Jerrold’s; 
they should have supposed everybody knew that; 
there was no more necessity for inverted commas, than 
for saying “ Macbeth” after quoting the dagger-scene.” 

Finally, the reverse of this has to be considered. 
It is sometimes expedient to borrow a great name to 
‘edit,’ as it were, the production of one’s own native 
talent; and there are some people so conventional that 
they will listen to nothing unless it be spoken by the 
lips of authority, having less regard to the merit of 
a remark than to the fame of him who is supposed to 
utter it; and there are others so miserably envious as 
to deride or treat with contemptuous indifference all 
the efforts of a contemporary to amuse or instruct 
them. A judicious interposition of a supposititious 
deus ex machina is, in these cases, not only expedient 
but excusable. We may be (we are) very brilliant, and 
yet need sponsors now and then to answer for us 
before an unbelieving world. Our bills may be good 
enough (they are), and yet require a good name at 
their backs to insure acceptance. ‘ Dickens was 
telling this story the other night,’ ‘as Thackeray said 
to a friend of mine,’ ‘as Macaulay replied to his 
publisher,’ are very good letters of introduction indeed, 
These experiments are interesting, not only as illus- 
trative of the weakness of human nature in our 
fellow-creatures, but also of its strength in ourselves. 
We have to behold without a groan or outward sign of 
agony, one of our very best jeux d’esprit perhaps swept 
up into the great treasure-house of an acknowledged 
genius, who has no need of an addition to his wealth, 
and made absolutely dangerous for us to claim as 
our own for evermore. We hear peals of laughter or 
murmurs of applause paid to persons who have neither 
desire for nor right to them, while we sit poor and 

mere spoons for ladling out that honey 
which we have in reality ourselves collected and hived 
from the very first. How we long to cast off our 
disguise, and proclaim ourselves to be indeed the 
meiner clever fellows we Hy But should we 
do so, we are well aware that joke of ours would 
be the very last that would be listened to. More- 


over, in this secret knowledge of our actual merit, 
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‘in this patient surrender of our laurels to other brows, 
is there not something generous, Spartan-like, besides 
a very exquisite flattery of our self-love? 


CATTLE EPIDEMICS. 


Durie the past spring and summer, the chief subject 
of interest to the ‘agricultural mind,’ both at home 
and abroad, has been the fact or the apprehension of 
some infectious disease, popularly called ‘ murrain,’ 
among the horned cattle. On many parts of the con- 
tinent, the prevalence of a very destructive epizootic 
was no matter of doubt. Throughout Denmark and 
Prussia, in the districts skirting the south shore of 
the Baltic, and in the Rhenish states of Germany, the 
cattle-breeders have suffered very severely from the 
ravages of a disease among their herds, whose gause 
and cure alike seem to have baffled research, but 
which was generally supposed to be disseminated 
by infection. ‘The British farmers have been more 
frightened than hurt by this calamity; but as the 
countries where the murrain was most prevalent were 
precisely those from which the English market was 
chiefly supplied, an Order in Council was issued some 
months since, by way of precaution, prohibiting the 
import of live-stock, carcasses, or raw hides, from the 
Gulf of Finland, the Russian, Prussian, Mecklenburg, 
and Lubeck ports on the Baltic, and sundry other 
quarters whence infection might be apprehended. This 
regulation provoked much criticism. Medical author- 
ities are indeed altogether at variance on the whole 
question of epidemics, either as regards man or 
beast. It is even contended that there is no such 
thing as infection—that cholera, yellow fever, or even 
the plague itself, have nothing contagious in their 
character, but spread merely through the medium of 
atmospheric miasmata, impure water, unwholesome 
conditions of heat, damp, dirt, and other ‘ predisposing 
causes,’ wholly distinct from the influences by which, 
according to the ancient doctrine, epidemic diseases 
were diffused among a whole population: 

When doctors differ so essentially, we shall not 
presume to settle the controversy. Certain it is, that 
the so much dreaded murrain has not visibly extended 
to England; though whether the disease was kept at 
arm’s length by the Order in Council, or was safely 
defied by the better feeding, the more careful breeding, 
and the greater skill in management practised by 
English farmers, is still problematical. In many cases 
of epizootic mortality occurring during several years 
past—ever since agriculture became a science—the 
most experienced practitioners have been altogether at 
fault. The loss of many thousand sheep by the ‘ rot,’ 
or of cattle by some mysterious ‘ complaint,’ can some- 
times be traced to the influences of weather or food, 
but just as often proves wholly inexplicable. Science, 
on these occasions, is totally bewildered; while the 
most careful tending of the husbandman proves vain. 

One result, however, dominates over all morbologi- 
cal theories—namely, that in modern eras the access 
of murrain among cattle has become as rare in recur- 
rence and mitigated in severity, as that of ‘plague, 
pestilence, and famine’ among the human race. It is 
impossible to dissociate this undeniable fact from the 
improvement in food and nurture which the advance 
of agricultural science has enabled us to command. 
Three centuries ago, for example, the very idea of 
keeping cattle in a state fit for the butcher through 
the winter months, had never dawned on the human 
mind. Where was the food to come from, while the 
pastures were covered with snow, or iron-bound with 
frost? At that era, the fatted kine were all killed in 
November at latest; and the whole world, from the 
lord in his castle to the servitor at his lodge-gates, 
lived upon salted meat until the ensuing May. Of 
the gluttonous feasts occasioned and justified by the 


superabundance of fresh meat, and especially of those 
portions of the animal not fit for preservation, at these 
autumnal slaughterings, a gross but most graphic 
description may be found in Rabelais. Another and 
more cleanly recognition of the annual event is given 
in the old festival of Candlemas, when the accumulated 
stock of tallow, from the summer pasturage of the 
herds, was formally blest by the priest before its con- 
version into candles for the long nights of winter. The 
world in those days was a long way removed even 
from the possibility of a ‘fat-cattle show’ at 

in the Baker Street Bazaar, or elsewhere. 

The cattle-murrains, in olden times, were attributed 
to moral and supernatural causes. Homer describes 
the vengeful Apollo visiting the Greeks before Troy 
with a pestilence, which began with the dogs, and 
passed on through the horses and horned beasts to the 
human race. It shewed some knowledge of the real 
source of malady, that the calamity was assigned to 
the divinity who governed the sun, the atmosphere, 
and other climatic conditions. Among the Jews, 
an epidemic in cattle was attributed to some national 
sin—the presence of an Achan in the camp, or the 
rebellious idolatry of a king. In later times, many 
singular accounts of epizootical disease are handed 
down to us by historians; and if their narrative must 
sometimes be considered more legendary than authens 
tic, they present at all events a vivid picture of the 
vicissitudes to which society was exposed in times 
when the production of food, whether for the human 
race or for their flocks and herds, was so little under- 
stood, and remained so much more completely at the 
mercy of the season than at present. For the exam 
we are about to give, let us at once confess our obli- 
gations to the copious details so industriously collected 
by the census commissioners of Ireland, touching 
pestilences and famines, plagues, inclement seasons, 
atmospheric phenomena, epizootic disease, and other 
visitations, published in the fifth volume of their 
elaborate Report to parliament. 

Not to linger too long in the legendary periods of 
British, or rather Celtic history, we shall give but a 
single specimen of cattle-murrain as recorded, to have 
occurred in these isles before the Christian era. This 
epidemic visited England and Ireland, so far as the 
vague annals of the event can be interpreted, at a 
period about contemporary with the last Punic War— 
that is, 150 years n.c. The contemporary king of 
Ireland—for the histories of the period are all Irish— 
was named Breasal, and surnamed Bod-hio-Bhadh, or 
‘Cow-destroyer,’ in commemoration of the event. In 
his time, so the record runs in the Annals of Clonmac- 
noise, ‘ there was such a morren of cows in the land as 
there were no more then left alive but one bull and 
one heifer in the whole kingdom, which bull and heifer 
lived in a place called Gleann-Samasge.’ It is men- 
tioned, by way of testimony to the truth of this legend, 
that the locality named is to this day known to the 
dwellers in the neighbourhood as Glensamish, or the 
Glen of the Heifer, and is situated in county Tyrone. 
The description of some devastating catastrophe as 
leaving only a single ‘survivor, belongs to the hyper- 
bolical language employed by all oriental races and 
their descendants. ‘The image recurs more than once 
in the book of Job. In the Celtic annals, from whence 
the above record is taken, it is subsequently stated as 
the consequence of an inclement season, that ‘only 
one’ shock of corn was left in the fields, or ‘ only one’ 
fruit on the tree. Thus, in the time of Cairbre, the 
‘ Cat-headed,’ it is chronicled that the ‘earth did not 
yield its produce, insomuch that there used to be but 
one grain upon the stalk, one acorn upon the oak, 
and one nut upon the hazel.’ As a contrast to the 
calamitous visitation in the reign of Breasal, it is 
related that about fifty years afterwards, in the time 
of his successor, King Conaim, ‘ the cattle were without 
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keepers in Ireland, on account of the greatness of the 
peace and concord.’ The weather seems also to have 
sympathised in this general harmony, since we find it 
added that ‘the wind did not take a hair off the cattle 
from the middle of autumn to the middle of spring.’ 
During the reign of this plenty-giving monarch, 
‘nothing bent but the trees, from 

their fruit in his time.’ 

During several centuries of what may be termed 
the twilight period of the historic era, it is curious to 
notice the rarity of any account of epidemic mortality 
among the cattle, as compared with the records of 
famine or pestilence among mankind. The apparent 
exemption of other and lower animals from these 
visitations does not arise from any idea, on the 
part of the chronicler, that the subject was beneath 
his notice; on the contrary, we find particular 
mention made, when occasion occurs, of mortality 
among the cattle. The pestiferous air to which is 
assigned the plague of 547 a.p., is said to have 
‘raged not only against men, but against beasts and 
reptiles.” Not very long afterwards, it is recorded 
that a ‘poisoned pool made its appearance through a 
chasm of the earth,’ from which a vapour proceeded 
that proved fatal to men and beasts of burden. During 
the terrible famine which scourged Britain in 446, 
Gildas relates that no animals remained on which men 
could feed, ‘save such as could be procured in the 
chase.’ This destruction of the flocks and herds, 
however, does not seem attributable to disease, but to 
the fact that they were all eaten up by the famished 
population. Altogether, it is evident that in the 
times of which we have hitherto treated—and, indeed, 
for long after—sheep and kine-escaped many of the 
evils that decimated the human dwellers in this and 
other lands. As animals, they were considered more 
valuable, and therefore were better cared for, and en- 
joyed, besides, exemption from tle political convulsions 
which so repeatedly swept over whole kingdoms, 
destroying thousands of the human race in their 
passage, and leaving famine and pestilence behind 
them to complete the work of devastation. 

The numerous records of epizootic disease which 
have occurred in later eras in different parts of Europe, 
are seldom unaccompanied by incidents, mentioned, as 
it were, accidentally, that give some insight into the 
real cause by which the epidemic was produced. For 
example, in the collection of Irish chronicles, entitled 
the Annals of The Four Masters, it is stated that in 
684 a.p., ‘there was a mortality upon all animals 
throughout the world, so that there escaped not one 
out of the thousand of any kind of animals.’ After- 
wards, however, it is recorded of the same year, that 
a great frost , ‘even so that the lakes and 
rivers were frozen, and the sea between Scotland and 
Ireland was frozen, so that there was a communication 
between them on the ice.’ These intense frosts seem 
to have been very frequent at that.era. Mention is 
often made of reciprocal visits paid by the Irish and 
Scots to one another across the ice. Elsewhere we find 
it related that the inland waters were frozen up; that 
the river Boyne was passable on the ice; that ‘horses 
and hunters went on Lough Neagh to chase the wild 
deer ;’ that in the winter of 939-40, ‘the foreigners’ 
—that is, the Danes—‘ plundered Inis-Mochta on the 
ice.’ This was an island containing a church which 
formerly existed at a place still called Inishmet, in 
Meath. Seldom also do we find the record of these 
severe frosts, or of heavy floods, long-continued wet 
or drought, or other tokens of inclement seasons, 
without meeting an account very shortly afterwards 
of some murrain among cattle. These accounts shew 
various forms of disease, extending sometimes to the 
lower animals. Thus, one year we are told of ‘a great 
destruction among the birds.’ In 916, after a ‘ great 
snow and unusual frost, destruction was brought 


the greatness of | bees 


upon cattle, birds, and salmon.’ Of that year it is 
related that ‘many evil signs’ were manifested. ‘The 
heavens seemed to glow with comets: a flame of fire 
arose from beyond the west of Ireland until it passed 
over the sea eastwards. A few years later, a terrible 
mortality occurred, which included ‘men, cattle, and 
” Long subsequently, the Italian writer Ramaz- 
zani describes a murrain which extended even to bees 
and silkworms. On that occasion, also, the distemper 
among animals was contemporaneous with blight in 
the vegetable creation. Early in June, this author 
relates that ‘all the springing corn was spotted with 
mildew; grapes and other fruits were spoiled or 
destroyed; and the leaves of herbs and shrubs eaten 
to the stem by various insects.’ Wholly unable to 
appreciate the true influence of natural phenomena, 
the chroniclers of that age are just as apt to exaggerate 
some consequences as to ignore others. Lightning is 
made to play a frequent part in the destruction of 
living beings, and even of whole towns. In 1184, the 
Annals record how the castle of Lough Keg, the 
stronghold of the Mac Dermotts, was destroyed by 
fire from heaven, wherein six or seven score of 
distinguished persons perished, together with fifteen 
of kingly or chieftain descent. In 966, a ball of fire 
is said to have passed through Leinster and killed 
1000, or, as another account gives it, 100,000 persons, 
and flocks, besides burning the houses of Dublin. 
Narrations of tempests frequently occur, in which the 
wind blew down hundreds of dwellings; though this, 
perhaps, does not imply that the blasts were stronger, 
but that the buildings were weaker than at present. 
Making every allowance for the ignorance or the 
credulity of the reporters, it seems impossible to avoid 
the conclusion, that in these periods, frosts, rains, 
and tempests, and other meteorological phenomena, 
evinced an intensity of which we have had no recent 
experience. 
One phenomenon frequently recorded, and always as 
a sign of special wonder, is that of a shower of blood. 
The portent was naturally considered very terrible. 
Once, indeed, the prodigy seems to have occasioned 
no alarm. Red snow having fallen in the reign of 
King Elim, the people fancied that it had both the 
taste and colour of wine. The phenomenon was 
accordingly regarded in a jovial aspect, and the king 
was styled Elim Oillfinshneacta, or Elim of the Great 
Wine-snow. At other times, the occurrence is related 
in terms that prove the utmost dismay. Lough Neagh 
was turned into blood several times within a period 
of a century or two, the event being recorded in the 
same style of alarm as that used when the moon also 
turns into blood; and occasionally the phenomena 
seem to have been supposed related to one another. 
On one occasion, Loch Lephim—now Leam—in 
Westmeath, ‘ was turned into blood, so that it appeared 
to all as if it were lumps of blood all round the edge.’ 
This appearance has lately been thoroughly investi- 
gated and explained. Red snow was found by Captain 
Parry and Sir John Franklin, and the colour traced to 
the presence of microscopic plants of the cryptogamic 
order. As this occurred in high latitude, and no 
red snow is mentioned as having fallen in Ireland 
in modern periods, we find another cause to infer that 
the climate of the British Isles has become mitigated. 
Respecting the blood-coloured water, some curious 
facts were told in a paper read a few months since 
before the Royal Society by Mr Macdonald, a gentle- 
man who was attached to Her Majesty’s surveying- 
ship Herald. The colouring matter is a minute plant 
popularly called the Sea Sawdust, and accounts were 
given of its ap in various parts of the ocean 
besides the Red Sea, to which it has actually given its 
name. 
Quitting these earlier chronicles, we pass to the 


records of the two great cattle-murrains which took 
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place in the last century. Of them, the first began 
in 1711. In that year, as Short relates, a pestilential 
plague broke out among the cattle in Hungary, Italy, 
Germany, and Central Europe generally, of so infec- 
tious a character, that it spread from their saliva 
‘wherever they licked the grass, laid down their 
mouths, or came near other animals.’ In Holland this 
epizootic lasted for three years, and killed 300,000 
cows, oxen, and bulls. Passing into England, the dis- 
ease reached its acme during the years 1713-14-15, 
contemporaneously with the accession of the House 
of Hanover. Great multitudes of cattle were lost in 
the metropolitan districts, and large sums were paid 
to various farmers and graziers by the state as 
compensation-money, in consideration of their sub- 
mitting to various precautions intended to prevent 
the epidemic extending to other parts of the kingdom. 
Nevertheless, in 1715, it appears that the pestilence 
had spread over various counties previously unaffected. 
The second epizootic of the eighteenth century began 
in the celebrated year when the young Pretender 
invaded Scotland, 1745. Bascombe relates that the 
plague ‘began in Turkey, thence passed over Europe, 
and ultimately spread to England.’ Here, however, 
as elsewhere, we find many local circumstances to 
account for the calamity. The spring and summer 
of that year were most inclement—storms and floods 
are stated to have taken place all over the British 
Islands. In the Dublin district, ‘there was not a 
brook or rivulet which was not swelled to an extra- 
ordinary height.’ In natural sequence, we hear that 
corn, potatoes, and oats were very dear; then that 
‘there was a famine among the black-cattle;’ and 
afterwards, of the frightful mortality of kine, sheep, 
and horses. But the infection doctrine still prevailed. 
In Faulkners’ Journal it is told how, in 1747, from fear 
of contagion, the removal of horned cattle from one 
town to another was prohibited. Berkeley, the famous 
Bishop of Cloyne, wished to make this cattle-distemper 
a means of introducing his favourite remedy, tar- 
water. He writes: ‘If I can but introduce the general 
use of tar-water for this murrain, which is in truth 
a fever, I flatter myself this may pave the way for 
its general use in all fevers whatever.’ Continuing 
in 1751, of which ‘the spring was stormy and cold, 
the summer wet,’ the murrain proved unusually 
destructive. Webster reports of this year that there 
were ‘ great inundations in England and France,’ and 
that a mortal distemper prevailed among horses and 
cattle in England; 30,000 cows are said to have died 
of it in Cheshire alone. During the following year, 
when the summer was again ‘exceedingly wet,’ a great 
rot occurred among the sheep, and we are informed 
by a journal of the period, that ‘the distemper rages 
about the skirts (of London), insomuch that last 
Saturday several cows were buried in the fields at the 
bottom of Gray’s Inn Lane.’ The scourge ceased 
about a hundred years ago. In 1756, it is recorded 
that ‘the mortality among the horned cattle, which 
hath raged more or less for these ten years past, 
seems to have departed.’ This announcement appears 
in the Dublin Medico-Philosophical Memoirs; and the 
writer proceeds to explain the cause, according to 
the vague theories current at that day, by attributing 
the disappearance of the epizootic to certain heavy 
rains and overflowings of the meadows, ‘which they 
think has washed off any remaining infection in the 
grass and herbage.’ 

The last record of epizootic for which we can afford 
space, relates to an epidemic among a different species 
of animal to any before mentioned. Towards the 
close of the last century, the cats were visited with 
a strange pestilence. The feline race, in Ireland, are 
reported to have died in numbers during the year 
1797, ‘of a mere murrain similar to that which 
sometimes seizes and spreads among the black-cattle.’ 


Some of their skins being dried, and the hair taken 
off by lime, ‘appeared full of small holes, caused by 
worms or insects. When seized with the distemper, 
the poor animals appear to be in the greatest agony.’ 
Contemporaneously with this cat-murrain, mention 
is made of a comet in the heavens, and a ‘ dreadful 
gale in the Channel.’ Evidently the yeer was an 
ill-starred one for the witches. The cat-disease of 
this year was epidemic in England, France, and 
even America. Webster relates that ‘in England a 
pestilence among cats swept away those animals in 
thousands. The same cat-plague was soon after 
epidemic in France; it appeared in Philadelphia in 
June, and was very fatal throughout the States. Fish 
died in some of the rivers, and hydrophobia was again 
epidemic.’ 

Modern improvements in agricultural science, if 
they have not rendered murrain among cattle im- 
possible, have at anyrate limited the range and largely 
diminished the frequency of these visitations. ‘There 
is no doubt still plenty to do in the way of sanitary 
reforms, both for man himself and the inferior animals 
whom he has subdued to his use, Still, a great deal has 
been already done in that direction—more, perhaps, in 
proportion for the brutes than for their human keepers 
and owners. By skilful crossing of breeds, we obtain a 
far hardier and healthier stock ; and wholesome fodder 
is now procurable even in the most inclement seasons. 
The epizootics which heretofore ravaged the flocks 
and herds for years together, have almost disappeared 
at anyrate from the more civilised countries of Europe. 
As constituting so valuable a possession to a large 
class of the community, and of nutritious food to all, 
this comparative exemption of cattle from the murrains 
which once so often nearly destroyed them, must prove 
no small addition to the ‘sum of human happiness.’ 


THE LAKE ON THE MOORS. 


WE were a cosy little party of six—three on horseback, 
and three in a pony-carriage. We started courageously, 
in the teeth of sundry prophecies of rain, and of the 
moors being full of swamps from the rain that 
had already fallen. Cornish people have a natural 
talent for prophesying bad weather, so we declined 
to place too much stress on these forebodings; and 
though the sun only shone between great masses of 
cloud, and the blue sky only shewed itself in rifts, we 
declared that a cloudy day was better than one all 
sunshine; that even if it rained, we wouldn’t mind; 
and, in short, we spoke so bravely, and looked so 
determined, that the foe succumbed, with a parting 
fire of, ‘Well, don’t blame me if you get drenched,’ 
which we received with fortitude. 

So, about two o’clock on this doubtful September 
afternoon, we set off to see the lake on the moors. 
Much had we heard of it, one of the most curious 
phenomena of this western land, which is so rich in 
marvels. We had heard that not only was it a large 
pool of water on. the very highest ground upon the 
moors, completely isolated, and with no visible spring 
or source of supply, but—popular taste being always 
inclining to paint the lily, and add impossibility to the 
wonderful—that its waters were salt; that it ebbed 
and flowed with the tides of the sea; and that on its 
shores sea-weeds and shells, and other marine waifs and 
strays, were to be found. Happily, however, our ideas 
had been set to rights by the perusal of a very inter- 
esting record of the parish in which the lake is 
situated, and when we went on our way to see it, we 
were perfectly ‘up’ in what we were to expect. We 
knew that the lake was ‘about a mile in circumference, 
surrounded with barren heaths and desolate moors ;’ 
that the road to it lay across the wildest and dreariest 
scene in Cornwall. Also we knew that there were 
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two traditions attached to the spot, both connected 
with a certain Tregeagle, who is to be heard of in 
many parts of Cornwall, and generally in connection 
with the most disreputable character known in modern 
or ancient history, and whose occupations are numer- 
ous enough, though always partaking of the same 
character. These appear chiefly to be of some such 
light nature as making trusses of sand, binding them 
with ropes of the same, conveying them from one 
place to another; or, as in the case of this moorland 
pool, dipping an unfathomable depth of waters dry, by 
means of a limpet-shell with a hole in it. As to the 
cause of his being appointed to such onerous com- 
missions, we have said there are two legends of him 
connected with this one place. The first, which we 
indignantly scouted as being a great deal too legal for 
romance, and more like a law report than a tradition, 
affirms that he was a steward who defrauded his 
master by not entering a certain sum of money 
in his books. After his death, therefore, ensued a 
lawsuit; but when the cause was brought on at 
the assizes, the supposed debtor raised the spirit of 
Tregeagle, and brought him as a witness ‘into court.’ 
(Is any one credulous enough to believe in such a 
ghost as this? The idea is preposterous.) ‘Being 
questioned concerning the affair in debate,’ proceeds 
this remarkable legend, ‘Tregeagle admitted the pay- 
ment, and the plaintiff was nonsuited. On returning 
from the bar, this singular witness was left behind in 
the court; for the defendant on being requested by 
some of the gentlemen of the long robe to take him 
away, replied sternly, that as he had been at the pains 
of bringing the witness, those who complained might 
take the trouble to remove him.’ 

Hence, since they could not banish this perturbed 
spirit, there arose the necessity of finding some employ- 
ment for it; and to empty the moor-pool, on the terms 

reviously set forth, was the first task appointed. 
Susie this work, whenever the wind was easterly, 
* the wicked one was thought to pursue him three times 
round the pool, from which place he was always obliged 
to escape to Roach Rock, where, on putting his head 
into one of the chapel windows, he was safe.’ 

So much for tradition number one. The second is the 
real and genuine one, which enlists our sympathies, 
commands our attention, and takes our credulity by 
storm. It is set forth in a ballad of some seventy 
verses (be not alarmed, good reader; we purpose not 
to quote it entire), which, whether or not it is veritably 
as ancient as its language would indicate, possesses 
much of those quaint and picturesque elements which 
generally distinguish old ballad poetry, and in which 
consists its most special and peculiar charm. So we 
will take it with us, and dip into it as we ride along 
these pleasant Cornish lanes, with their high banks, 
and whereon the various ferns flourish with tropical 
luxuriance, and where the honeysuckles are perpetual 
temptations to linger and gather, and so become 
possessed of their glories more than by the eye. 

To commence at the commencement, we learn 
that ‘in Cornwaile’s famed land, by the poole 
on the moore, Tregeagle the wickede did dwelle;’ 
also, that he was a shepherd, that he grew ambitious, 
wished for wealth; and finally, one moonlit night, 
on the wide, lonely heath, made a compact with the 
Individual before alluded to in this chronicle, who 
appeared before him like a gigantic knight in armour, 
riding on a black steed, and with black lance, bugle, &c., 
and two hideous dogs, complete. The bargain con- 
cluded, Tregeagle became a grand knight, with a 
splendid, castle, which stood exactly where the moor 
lake now appears—retainers, horses, huntsmen, min- 
strels, and every requisite for a nobleman’s family, in 
those days. Not content with these possessions, how- 
ever, he seems to have indulged a disposition the 
reverse of amiable; for we are told that 


He marked each daye with some horrible deede ; 
Some mansyon must burne, or some traveller bleede, 
Or hatefulle that daye to his sighte. 


But now comes the ‘central interest’ of the story, 


which is thus ominously heralded : 


It chaunced one evenynge as homewarde he wendes, 
Deepe muttered the Hagg of the Storme; 

Earth trembles as boundynge the skyes she ascendes— 

The welkyn acrosse her blacke winges she extendes, 
And nature with darkness deformes. 


And nowe the bold hunters theye stoode alle aghaste, 
Their stoute heartes with feare overawed: 

The rede lyghtninges glared, the rayne poured faste, 

And loude howled the demons that rode on the blaste, 
And Terrour the tempeste bestrode ! 


Whene swifte frome the woode, and all wylde with 
affryghte, 
A damsele advancinge they spyed; 
All whyte were her garments, her palfrey was whyte, 
Wyth sylver and golde, and wyth jeweles bedyghte, 
And a lyttle payge rode bye her syde. 


Tregeagle proffers the shelter and hospitality of his 
castle to the storm-surprised wayfarers, who prove to be 
Goonhylda the fayre, the daughter of Earl Cornwaile, 
who, with her trusty page, had lost the rest of the 
hunting-party with whom she had set forth in the 
morning. Of course, the wicked knight loves Goon- 
hylda straightway, and while she is innocently full of 
gratitude to him for the kind hospitality he extends to 
her, he villainously causes her father to suppose that 
his child has been torn to pieces by the ‘ravenous 
beastes of the nyghte.’ This done, he proffers himself 
and his possessions to the ‘ fayre mayden than floweres 
the fayrest more fayre,’ who, however, modestly 
informs him that she is already betrothed to a knight, 
and that since ‘fayre is the daye and refulgente the 
morne,” she fain would hasten to depart home, and 
relieve her father’s heart of fears for the safety of 
his Goonhylda. Upon which the treacherous knight 
shews himself in his true colours, ‘ smyles insydious, 
and bendes hys darke browe,’ and boldly announces 
that she cannot be permitted to depart, and that he 
has prevented the possibility of rescue by causing the 
powerful Earl Cornwaile to suppose her dead. Affairs 
thus seem desperate enough for the unfortunate lady ; 
but all is not over, for the little payge, 


Though few were his yeares, 
Yet cunnyng and shrewde was the boye ; 
Where he satte in a corner, thys speech overheares, 
And faythefulle as swift to the stable repayres, 
And seyzes his courser wyth joye. 


How this gallant little Roberto steals from the 
castle, spurs on his fleet horse to Duneoyd’s high gate, 
and tells the earl the real state of the case; how the 
old earl buckles on his armour, and summons his 
horsemen so valyante and bold; and how the troop set 
forward, and reach Tregeagle’s gate before the ‘greye 
morne peeped the easterne hills o’er:’ all this can be 
readily imagined, as detailed by the next half-dozen 
verses. But while they wait reply to the blast on the 
horn with which they summon Tregeagle, the horrified 
company hear instead that ‘shrylle blast from the 
farre dystante heathe, whych the eares of alle mortales 
confoundes.’ It is the Black Hunter come to claim 
Tregeagle, the time stated in the terms of the bargain 
between them having expired. 


Then forthe came Tregeagle all palsyed wyth feare, 
And fayne woulde more favoure have founde, 
But loude roared the thundere, and swyfte through the 


ayre 
The rede bolte of vengeance shot forthe be oy a glare, 
And strooke him a corpse to the grounde! 
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Then from the blacke corpse a payle spectre appeared, 
And hyed him awaye through the nyghte, 
Whene quicklye the yelpes of the hell-houndes are hearde, 
And to the pursuite by the bugle are cheered, 
Whyle behynde thunderes after the spryte. 


And nowe ruddie mornynge agayne gilds the skyes, 
The hellish enchauntment is o’er : 

The forrest and castle no more meete their eyes, 

But where from greene woodes its bryghte turrets did 


ryse, 
Nowe spreades the darke poole on the moore. 
And neare its dreare margyn a mayden was seene 
Unhurted! Goonhylda the fayre : 
For stylle guardian angels dyd keepe her, I ween 
And neare her gay palfrye in trappyngs so sheene, 
Whych late torne by wolves dyd appeare. 


So the villain is discomfited, and virtue is triumph- 
ant, after the orthodox manner; and a dread interest 
is thrown about ‘the poole’ by the final verse of the 
ballad, which affirms that— 


Stylle as the trav’lere pursues hys lone waye, 
In horrour, at nyghte o’er the waste, 
‘He heares Syr Tregeagle with shrieks rushe awaye, 
He heares the Blacke Hunter pursuing his preye, 
And shrynkes at his bugle’s dreade blaste! 


Well—we are not pursuing a lone way now, nor are 
we likely to be benighted on the moor; but in good 
sooth, the scene is desolate and eerie on which we now 
cast our eyes. We are on the St N—— moors. 
Round us, on far as we can see, stretch the great 
barren wastes, swelling here into hills, crowned with 
some fantastically shaped group of tors—sinking there 
into hollows terribly suggestive of swamps and bogs. 
A few rough cattle are, scattered about among the 
gorse clumps and heather near, and very far away to 
the left rise some one or two mine-stacks—their tall 
chimneys diminished to toy-like dimensions by the 
space between. This is everything suggestive of life 
that is to be seen in that wide prospect. Savage 
desolation usurps the rest, aud reigns supreme. 

And yet wilder and stranger was the scene, when 
presently the turbulent clouds overhead burst into 
that peculiar soft, fast rain that we never know to 
perfection except on mountain or on heath. Like a 
shroud it wrapped us round, isolating us from all 
surroundments for a while, as we, galloped on through 
it. Then we found a turf-pile, under the lee of which 
we sheltered ourselves and our horses, and watched 
the storm clearing off. Very soon those restless clouds, 
more passionate than inexorable, began to part and 
sweep off in grand masses to the north-east; while 
through the rifts and breaks little rills of intense 
gleaming light began to trickle down upon the moor- 
land, making oases of emerald brightness upon its 
darkness and desolation. Once more the wind came 
in our faces, vigorous, vital, yet withal protecting rather 
than assaulting, as though indeed it ‘had a giant’s 
strength,’ but disdained ‘to use it like a giant.’ Once 
more the veil is drawn -aside from distant hill, and 
tor, and flat, and the vast plain is before us again, in 
the clear, gray, cloudy light of the autumn afternoon. 

And now the pony-chaise is seen wearily toiling 
along the wretched road, one wheel about a foot 
above the other, proceeding along the ridge of a wagon- 
rut. They are all very wet, and the suggestion that 
‘possibly a house is near, judging from the pile of 
turf against which we are standing,’ is received with 
eagerness. In short, another turn of the road brings 
us to the outbuildings of a little farm, and at the yard 
gate stands a man with a child in his arms. Looking 
up as we approach, the man reveals a face equally 
comely and kindly—dark intelligent eyes, well-formed 
features, and curly brown hair. There is freedom, 
and therefore a certain picturesque grace in his move- 
ments, as he stoops to set the child on its feet, and 


as he stands, leaning against the gate answering our 
questions: ‘ How far is it to the pool? Which is the 
best way? Could our horses and chaise be put up 
for a while in any shed or outbuilding?’ And these 
inquiries being satisfactorily answered, pending the 
arrival of the pony-chaise, we enter freely into conver- 
sation, and our desire for information being frankly 
gratified, we soon know all about our new friend and 
his circumstances. Yes, it is his house; but he has 
not lived there long—only five months. There is a 
small farm attached to it—a cattle-farm, which he 
manages to attend to in the interval of mining- 
work ; for he is a miner, and works at Wheal Katharine 
over there. That is his little boy, his only one (Kiss 
your hand to the ladies, Johnnie. Do you love the 
ladies, my son?) He thinks it will be more rain. It 
has been a stormy day, and is not over yet, he reckons. 
Yes, it’s coming to rain now—there are the first drops. 
Would the ladies come inside and rest, and dry their 
things, and perhaps take a cup of tea? His wife 
will make a cup of tea in a minute. Though we 
decline this, we gladly accept the proffered shelter; 
and his brown face lights up, and beams a thousand 
welcomes upon us, as we alight and enter under his 
roof-tree. ‘There, in the neat kitchen, we find his 
wife, a fair, well-grown young woman, busily engaged 
in mending Johnnie’s pinafore. She cordially seconds 
her husband’s welcome, stirs together the smouldering 
turf upon the hearth, piles on more, and soon has a 
glorious fire burning, before which our wet garments 
speedily become more comfortable. Then the miner’s 
hospitality again stirs his honest soul. Won't we 
have some tea? Couldn’t we take a cup of tea and 
some bread and butter? We are not to say no, he 
entreats, because we are in a poor man’s house. We 
are as purely welcome as—— Imagination fails him 
for a parallel ; but, indeed, there is no need of a spoken 
welcome, when we look into his kind, eager face: the 
generous soul of a king—that is, an ideal king— 
shines out from those dark eyes of his. Then a 
new thought strikes him. Perhaps the ladies could 
eat some bread and cream? Fresh cream scalded an 
hour since! Could we? Great but quietly expressed 
delight ensues when one lady ‘thinks she really should 
like a little piece.’ With a sort of glad dignity he 
says: ‘Mary, my dear, spread some slices of bread and 
cream—and some jam—some jam on the top of it!’ 
and he subsides into contentment and quiet talk with 
the gentleman of our party, while we eat the bread 
and cream, which is delicious. Meanwhile, the rain 
ceases, and the time passes. The evenings are short, 
now, and we have to see the pool yet, and ride back 
afterwards. So our miner now proffers us the best 
adjunct to our comfort he can give, and says he will 
be our guide to the pool. So we leave the neat cottage 
and the busy wife. Johnnie is asleep in the cradle 
now, and we may place within his tiny fist that which 
we could no more offer to our host than to the Duke 
of Devonshire were he entertaining us at Chatsworth; 
and we mount our horses again, and follow our guide. 
We toiled up a tolerably steep ascent that rose 
behind the little farm, and was doubtless part of it; a 
portion of the moorland had here been planted with: 
some sort of corn. Harvest was well over, and a 
tolerably good crop gathered in, we were glad to hear, 
as we cautiously wended our way among the stubble. 
Up, and up, and still up we went, till at length we 
gained the heath, and our horses’ feet sunk down 
into the soaked turf; for now we were fairly on the 
moor, with its little patches of yellow gorse and purple 
heather, that seemed striving hard to keep gay and 
cheerful in the midst of the very barrenest and for- 


lornest external circumstances that ever oppressed || 


the soul of a vegetable. Darkly, hopelessly frowned 
the brown waste, with its deceitful bogs and swamps, 


many and near between, and increasing in frequency 
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and extent the further we went on. Still there was a 
slight rise in the ground, and as we ascended, the 
bleak prospect widened, till suddenly, like a great 
ghost glaring on us, there was the pool. It certainly 
was the very eeriest and most uncanny-looking sheet 
of water that could be imagined. Brightly it flashed 
in the sunlight, that just then burst forth benignantly ; 
the wind rippled its surface into sea-like waves, and it 
plashed against the mimic shore of sand and pebble 
that surrounded it, with the low music that was as an 
echo caught from the greater harmonies of the grand 
waters afar off. And yet, for all this brightness of 
aspect and soothingness of sound, it was a ghostly, 
unreal, phantom-like, deceitful-looking lake—such as 
one might dream of in a feverish sleep, and shiver to 
remember when awake. A very devil’s pool, of which 
the beauty itself was chilling, and inspired neither 
love nor trust. It might have vanished like a 
wraith, melted like a mist from before our eyes, and 
it would scarcely have seemed unnatural. A little 
boat was offered to us to row across, were we 80 
minded; but I think we should instinctively have 
recoiled from launching forth on those treacherous- 
looking waters, even had our time been longer, and 
the clouds not gathering so blackly in the distance. 

And we turned our faces from the pool, and retraced 
our way, still guided by our miner, whose cheery face, 
ever and anon turned back towards us, it was a 
wholesome pleasure to see. 

Now fell the rain again—and once more washed 
from our vision the vast scope of rugged barrenness. 
But this was a storm that rapidly passed us by, leaving 
us in clear atmosphere, with the wind blowing lustily 
about us, while afar off the clouds seemed wildly and 
tumultuously leaping from very sky to earth. It was a 
wondrous scene; as slowly coming down the hill again 
we watched that fury of rain in the distance spend 
itself, and subside; while, coming into life with the 
death of its violent passion, was born a rainbow; at 
first pale, then gradually increasing into perfection of 
arch, and radiance, and colour, till the bleak moorland 
was transfigured, and the world once more looked as 
though it knew God. 

It was good so to depart on our way back, with that 
last vision in our eyes; it was good to remember, 
when we were at home again, not only the weird 
lake, but the soft sky that shone above it—not 
only the legendary Tregeagle, but the real flesh-and- 
blood miner, our friend for ever, with his honest face 
and genial, generous warmth of heart—not only the 
great moor, looking like incarnate desolation and 
despair, but the glorious rainbow, the visible type of 
divine love and human faith. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
A WORD ON THEATRICALS. 


Ir is matter of common remark, that the theatres in 
general are now ministering to a lower taste than was 
formerly the case. The managers say they find the 
galleries more resorted to than the boxes, and they 
have to legislate for the amusement of their supporters. 
It might be asked, why do the more affluent classes 
not go to the theatre? and there might be some 
difficulties to settle before a satisfactory answer could 
be given; but we set all such questions aside, and 
content ourselves with the acceptance of the facts 
placed before our eyes, that vast multitudes of nearly 
all classes—both those who would be found in boxes, 
and those who would be found in galleries, if they 
frequented theatres—now prefer the lecture-room to the 
playhouse. It shews there are evenings to spend away 


from home, and money to pay for entertainment, now 
as heretofore, but that the theatre is no longer the 


exclusively favourite place for the spending of evenings 
from home. It seems to us that theatrical managers 
should lay this fact well to heart. ‘They should see 
in it that, in getting up frivolous vaudevilles for the 
sixpenny galleries, they are letting vast numbers of 
potential auditors of a better class escape them. The 
questions for them are: Could any of these people be 
brought back to the theatre, or induced to give it a 
share of their patronage? and, Would the theatre, in 
recovering them, necessarily lose any other class? It 
strikes us that the management of the Princess’s 
Theatre by Mr and Mrs Charles Kean is a fact greatly 
favourable to the affirmative in one case, and to the 
negative in the other. By legislating for a cultivated 
taste, by introducing a thoroughly respectable element 
into their system, they have carried all classes, and 
been highly successful. We regard this as the first 
theatre to discern the tendencies and actual attain- 
ments of the age—to sce that men and women now 
require that even with their amusements there must. 
go some mental improvement, some gratification to 
a refined taste, something of a worthy nature to form 
an excuse to themselves for the time they are spend- 
ing in amusement. Its reproductions of esteemed 
plays with correct historic illustrations in dresses 
and scenery, at once pleasing in general effect and 
highly instructive, have been, in our apprehension, 
amongst the most meritorious doings in the whole 
history of the English theatre. We speak as pro- 
vincialists who only see London occasionally and 
superficially—neither bound over by private spite to 
be snarlers, nor allured by private regard to be 
panegyrists. We report our own simple impressions 
from what we have witnessed. Well, may not other 
managers profit by taking the same or analogous 
means to throw a respectable element into their per- 
formances? We really can see no reason why they 
should not. 


THE SCOTCIL SYSTEM OF BANKING. 

The Scotch system of banking, of which one used 
to hear panegyrically a few years ago, was simply this 
—a joint-stock bank, prudently conducted. There have 
of late been several banks both in England and 
Scotland, professedly on the Scotch system; and they 
were so—barring the prudence. That made a great 
difference—so great, that it is questionable if they 
could justly be said to be upon the Scotch system. 

Scotch banks will probably be for some years more 
coolly referred to than they used to be. Yet this is 
only as it were to talk depreciatingly of a family 
because it has had one or two mauvais sujets in it. 
The steadiness, solidity, and durability of the good 
old Scotch banks are precisely what they have ever 
been. The three of Edinburgh, whose notes were put 
into the Castle at the approach of Prince Charles’s 
army in 1745—namely, the Bank of Scotland, the 
Royal Bank of Scotland, and the British Linen Com- 
pany’s Bank—are all flourishing in the highest credit 
to this day. ‘The first of these has had its doors open 
every day, and answered every demand upon it, since 
the time which Lord Macaulay describes in his History 
of England. It is not easy to imagine that such a door 
can ever be shut. And as this bank-has always a 
reserve of two millions in government stocks, it may 
be said to have given a tolerably good guarantee that 
the door will continue to be kept open. Of like 
character and credit-worthiness are several of more 
modern establishment; but as a rule, the solidity is 
in proportion to the antiquity. 

And the reason is plain. The newer banks, in their 
eagerness to obtain business and connection, have 
in general been less disposed than the older ones 
to hold by the old prudential maxims. The old, having 
fewer temptations to go wrong, have more generally 
kept right. The safety of the joint-stock banks lay 
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in the caution they exercised in trusting men of 
business with funds for their mercantile speculations. 
The old system was—to look well to the character 
of a bill before discounting it—that is, to see 
that it represented a genuine transaction, and that 
the names on it were trustworthy—to give moderate 
cash-credits on sound security, and only where there 
appeared a likelihood of the favour proving service- 
able to a sound business. Money was taken in at a 
moderate interest, to be employed in these ways at 
aprofit; but the bank took care to keep good reserves 
in case of a pressure arising. The modern system was 
the reverse of all this, and the consequences are what 
we have lately seen. 

The personage in Marryat’s novel of Peter Simple 
who believed that everything now happening had 
happened before, would have had a support to shis 
notion in the history of Scotch banking. The Western 
Bank was prefigured eighty-five years ago by the 
bank of Douglas, Heron, & Company, of which the 
head-office was placed at Ayr. It had been set up in 
1769 with L.96,000, subscribed by about a hundred and 
forty individuals, mostly unacquainted with banking 
business. It made notes without limit, and to get 
them into circulation, was unusually liberal in dis- 
counting bills. No poor struggling tradesman or farmer 
was refused credit to help him on. It was thought 
to be at once a good business for the bank and a 
useful thing for the country. Of course, an artificial 
stimulus was given to trade and to expenditure, and 
for a time all seemed going on well. But in June 1772, 
the great banking failure of Mr Fordyce created a 
general panic. A run on Douglas, Heron, & Company 
commenced, and in a few days they found it necessary 
to suspend payments in specie, and to propose instead 
making their notes carry interest, Then there were 
meetings of well-meaning but ignorant gentlemen to 
express confidence in the bank, and offer to continue 
taking its notes, exactly as there were in the case 
of the Western. Leading shareholders, including the 
Duke of Queensberry and the Duke of Buccleuch, 
went to the Bank of England to ask assistance, pre- 
cisely as the Western directors went to the Edinburgh 
banks; but the Bank of England, having already 
Douglas, Heron, & Company’s notes to the extent of 
1L.150,000, was indisposed to trust them any further. 
There was next—exactly as we have seen in the recent 
case—a howl of indignation from the embarrassed 
bank and its friends against the Bank of England, 
without a word of acknowledgment of the great sins 
of the embarrassed bank itself, or of the justice of 
the punishment it was now suffering. Persons locally 
interested realised Sydney Smith’s idea of human 
benevolence in an extreme form: We must run upon 
you for our deposits, because we cannot want the 
money, but endless disgrace to those rich banks in 
Edinburgh which have refused to help you! And 
this lasted till, in the course of a few months, it was 
discovered that there was a hopeless gulf to be filled 
up; and Douglas, Heron, & Company closed business 
a little after the end of their third year, leaving an 
amount of destruction in their wake such as Scotland 
had not experienced since the wreck of the Darien 
Expedition. It is said that a large proportion of the 
land of the county of Ayr changed hands in consequence. 
For the remainder of their lives, its shareholders were 
never done with paying; and we have been told that 
their families, in some instances, did not get their 
accounts satisfactorily closed till some time after the 
passing of the Reform Bill, at the distance of upwards 
of sixty years from the calamity ! 

The recent failure, then, of the Western is a second 
splendid example of the error of an over-facility in 
granting accommodation. It ought now to be seen, 
through the medium of experience, if the principle be 
still obscure, that it does not do to deal out large 


sums to traders without capital and men struggling 
with debt. That is Scotch banking, minus the 
prudence ; a thing altogether to be condemned. 

When the old private banks of England failed in 
such large numbers in 1825-6, it was thought desirable 
to introduce new establishments in imitation of the 
joint-stock banks of Scotland, which were understood 
to be thriving and solid concerns. Banks were accord- 
ingly set up on what was called the Scotch plan— 
namely, joint-stock ; and, in many instances, managers 
were obtained for them from Scotland. But it was 
soon found that the directors took accommodation for 
themselves out of the coffers of the bank, a thing 
never heard of in Scotch banks; and the management 
was in general unable to exercise that careful discri- 
mination in a large bustling mercantile community 
like Manchester or Liverpool, which it could do in 
a little community such as that of Edinburgh, where 
the character and circumstances of everybody are 
more or less known. Owing to these causes, there 
have been many disastrous failures of banks on the 
so-called Scotch plan in England. But were these 
banks truly like the Scotch banks ? 

We would wish our southern readers to understand 
that the Scotch banks which used to be referred to as 
such models of banks, are all still much as they used 
to be. Or if they have given in, as we believe they 
have, to the vice of over-facility—forced thereto by 
the competition of younger establishments conducted 
on vicious principles—it is not to any serious extent, 
and will probably be hereafter to one still less so, for 
the history of the two suspended banks is a serious 
lesson. ‘The venerable establishments we have enu- 
merated, and several of the more modern, are all of 
them prudently conducted and of fair prosperity. 
They are the depositories of some forty millions, the 
floating uninvested capital of Scotland; and their 
three millions of notes, backed by the legal proportion 
of gold, are the circulating medium of the country 
(sovereigns being barely known in Scotland). We 
believe we can prognosticate with tolerable safety 
that this system of things will long go on unchanged, 
and to the perfect satisfaction of Scotland itself, if 
the state-doctors will permit. 


‘AFAR IN THE DESERT’ 


Wuen the gentle and genial Thomas Pringle sang his 
Desert ode, which lingered in the ear of Coleridge like 
a spell, the desert in question was comparatively little 
known. ‘The silent Bush-boy alone by his side’ had 
only begun to tell, or to click, his tale in the ear of 
Europe; and the ‘valleys remote’ of the ourebi, the 
gnu, the gazelle, the hartebeest, and the gemsbok, were 
still covered by the blue veil of distance, behind which 
they played their fantastic tricks, more like shhdows 
than realities. Since then, many an adventurous 
knight has threaded the maze of these primeval 
forests, and sounded the horn at the gates of their 
enchanted castles of living rock, and started with a 
thrill of gallant fear as the challenge was answered by 
the roar of the lion, and the trumpet of the elephant, 
the ogre and giant of the region. Many a story of 
brave emprise and of religious heroism has come to us 
from these wild regions. The shadiest nook of the 
African south is as well known as a field of silvan 
war as the scene of an English steeple-chase or a 
Scotch deer-hunt, but still our curiosity is unsatisfied ; 
and here comes the narrative of another last Nimrod, 
as new, and fresh, and exciting as ever.* 

Nor is this surprising, when we know that as yet 
we are only on the borders of the mighty population of 


* Sporting Scenes amongst the Kaffirs of South “at >= By 
Captain Alfred W. Drayson, Royal Artillery. London 
Routledge. 1858. 
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Sere nature ; that in the far interior, the whole face 
of the country may sometimes be seen, as the Boers 
report, ‘covered for miles with a densely-packed body 
of blesbok, boutebok, springbok, and wildebeest. In 
the trek-boken, or migration of the spring-bok, the 
inconceivable numbers destroy all the grass, leaving 
the plain like a vast cattle-fold; hundreds die from 
being in the rear, and not getting anything to eat, 
while those in the front are fat, but from this very 
cause become at last lazy, and gradually fall in the 
rear, to become thin in their turn, and move again to 
the front.’ Captain Drayson, even in the civilised part 
of the country, encountered a herd of two hundred 
elands coming on at full speed, led by their bulls, and 
at the sound of the hunter’s fire, although large and 
mpeg unwieldy animals, making prodigious leaps 
the air. 

Scenes like this occur in the ‘open;’ but the bush 
has other denizens, and awakens other sensations. Our 
adventurer’s first excursion into the forest introduced 
him into the presence of a herd of forty elephants. 

‘A strange mysterious feeling came over me in 
being thus brought for the first time on the fresh traces 
of evidently a numerous herd of these gigantic animals. 
I began to ask if it were not great impertinence for 
two such pigmies as we now seemed, to attempt an 
attack upon at least forty of these giants, who, by a 
swing of their trunks, or a stamp of their foot on us, 
could have terminated our earthly career with as much 
ease as we could that of an impertinent fly? There is 
also an utter feeling of loneliness and self-dependence 
in treading the mazes of these vast forests. One mile 
of bush always appeared to remove me further from 
man and his haunts than twenty miles of open country. 
One is inspired with a kind of awe by the gloom and 
silence that pervade these regions, the only sounds 
being the warning-note of some hermit-bird, or the 
crack of a distant branch. The limited view around 
also tends to keep every other sense on the alert, 
and the total absence of every sign of man, or man’s 
work, appears to draw one nearer to the spirit-world, 
and to impress us with a greater sense of the Divine 
presence.’ : 

It would be easy to fill our space with very ex- 
citing combats between the knight and the giants; but 
these being the staple of various other books of the 
kind, we prefer turning to details of a more novel 
character. Captain Drayson has a very observant eye, 
and does not content himself with adventures and 
pictures. His volume, in fact, may be described as 
the vade mecum of South African hunters; it is so full 
of remarks useful or necessary to the sportsmen of 
these regions. His pupils, however, cannot well be 
numerous, if we judge by the qualifications considered 
as absolutely essential, even to mediocrity in the 
chase’ ‘It is absolutely necessary not only to be a 
good shot, but to be so after a sharp four-mile gallop, 
and from either shoulder; to load as well while at full 
speed as when on foot; to be able to ride boldly across 
country, and allow your horse to go downhill at speed 
over the large stones and with a loose rein; to pull up, 
dismount, fire, and get up again with a rapidity a 
monkey might envy; and when an animal has been 
wounded and is out of sight, to lean over your horse’s 
shoulder, and follow the spoor at a canter on the hard 
ground, with the accuracy of a hound; and last and 
not least, to take care to fly clear of your horse when 
he turns over in a jackal’s or porcupine’s hole, instead 
of letting him come on you, and smash a few ribs. 
These and many other qualifications, I have no doubt, 
most of my readers possess; but there may be some 
who do not, and who in consequence would not stand 
Al in the far south.’ 

To follow the spoor, or, as the Americans call it, 
trail, is not the gift of instinct. The tracks of the 
animals pursued are as obvious to the experienced 


European as to the native, although in his novitiate 
he is no doubt frequently astounded by what may seem 
to him the supernatural intelligence of his black guide, 
who not only points the path the unseen object has 
taken, but describes the sex, size, and pace of the 
animal. The footprint of a male elephant is round; 
that of a female, elliptical; and six times the diameter 
of these impressions gives the height of the animal. 
An engraving in the volume puts us in possession of 
numerous secrets of the kind; and after studying it 
by the fireside, Mr John Smith may comfort himself 
with the idea, that if fate should ever lead him into 
the South African bush, he will be able to tell at a 
glance the spoor of a rhinoceros from that of a hippopot- 
amus, of a buffalo from an eland or a hyena, a leopard, 
an ostrich, or a wild pig. He will be able to distin- 
guish, likewise, whether the animal has galloped, or 
trotted, or walked. ‘When judging of elephants, it 
may be concluded that, if they browsed, they must 
have moved slowly; if they are found to have passed 
through the forest in Indian file, they travelled at a 
quick walk; and if they disregarded old paths, and 
smashed the branches of trees in their course, that 
they moved very rapidly.’ : 

Our sportsman mentions, that when his attention 
was drawn to an object about four miles distant, before 
he had found the correct focus of his glass, the Boers 
with their naked eye would have decided correctly that 
it was a hartebeest. ‘ Elands,’ said they in explanation, 
‘always look light fawn-coloured when they turn, 
whereas hartebeest look red; buffaloes, black—these 
three animals being the most commonly met with in 
these plains. The wild boar—the “vleck vark” of the 
Dutch—is told by its dark colour, and because it is 
not so large about the head and shoulders as a buffalo; 
besides, four or five are generally found together. 
When the sportsman becomes acquainted with the 
habits of the animals, the positions which they occupy, 
as also their way of moving, will generally shew to 
what class the game belongs.’ 

An animal whose spoor is not thought worth 
describing, will perhaps be found as interesting by 
the reader as any other. Captain Drayson had gone 
out one morning to see the sun rise in a very beautiful 
part of the desert. ‘Suddenly I heard a hoarse cough, 
and, on turning, saw indistinctly in the fog a queer 
little old man standing near, and looking at me. I 
instinctively cocked my gun, as the idea of Bushmen 
and poisoned arrows flashed across my mind. The 
old man instantly dropped on his hands, giving another 
hoarse cough, that evidently told a tale of consumptive 
lungs; he snatched up something beside him, which 
seemed to leap on his shoulders, and then he scampered 
off up the ravine on all-fours. Before half this per- 
formance was completed, I had discovered my mistake; 
the little old man turned into afi ursine with 
an infant ditto, which had come down the kloof to drink. 
The “old man’s” cough was answered by a dozen others, 
at present hidden in the fogs; soon, however, 


Uprose the sun, the mists were curled 
Back from the solitary world 
Which lay around ; 


and I obtained a view of the range of mountains gilded 
by the morning sun. 

‘A large party of the old gentleman’s family were 
sitting up the ravine, and were evidently holding a 
debate as to the cause of my intrusion. I watched 
them through my glass, and was much amused at their 
grotesque and almost human movements. Some of 
the old ladies had their olive branches in their laps, 
and appeared to be “doing their hair;” while a patri- 
archal-looking old fellow paced backwards and forwards 
with a fussy sort of look: he was evidently on sentry, and 
seemed to think himself of no small importance. This 
estimate of his dignity did not appear to be universally 
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acknowledged, as two or three young baboons sat 
close behind him watching his proceedings; sometimes, 
with the most grotesque movements and expressions, 
they would stand directly in his path, and hobble away 
only at the last moment. One daring youngster 
followed close on the heels of the patriarch during the 
whole length of his beat, and gave a sharp tug at his 
tail as he was about to turn. The old fellow seemed 
to treat it with the greatest indifference, scarcely 
turning round at the insult. Master Impudence 
was about repeating the performance, when the pater, 
shewing that he was not such a fool as he looked, 
suddenly sprung round, and catching the young one 
before he could escape, gave him two or three such 
cuffs that I could hear the screams that resulted there- 
from. The venerable gentleman then chucked the 
delinquent over his shoulder, and continued his p»o- 
menade with the greatest coolness: this old baboon 
evidently was acquainted with the practical details of 
Solomon’s proverb. A crowd gathered round the 
naughty child, which, childlike, seeing commiseration, 
shrieked all the louder. I even fancied I could see 
the glances of the mamma, as she“took her dear 
littie pet in her arms, and removed it from a repetition 
of such brutal treatment.’ 

We are told likewise of a tame baboon whose great 
delight was in frightening the Kaffir women. On select- 
ing his victim, he would rush at her as if he intended 
to devour her, and away she would fly for bare life, 
dropping her basket or hoe. But he soon caught hold 
of her, and seizing her by one leg, stared in her face, 
mowing and grinning, and moving his eyebrows at her 
like an incarnate fiend. When her screams at length 
brought assistance, in the shape of a Kaffir cur, Jacko 
sprung up a tree, and resting secure on an upper 
branch, ‘gazed upwards and around, with a quiet and 
contemplative air, as though he had sought this 
elevated position for the sole purpose of meditating on 
the weakness of baboon and animal nature generally, 
but more particularly on the foibles of excited Kaffir 
curs.’ 

The baboon, when tame, however, is sometimes of 
more use than to frighten women, who he knows will 
throw down the hoe instead of breaking his head 
with it. He is made use of to discover water in the 
desert when his master would perhaps perish without 
it. A little salt is rubbed on his tongue to irritate 
his thirst, and he is then let go; ‘“he runs along 
a bit, scratches himself, shews his teeth at me, takes 
a smell up-wind, looks all round, picks up a bit of 
grass, smells or eats it, stands up for another sniff, 
canters on, and so on. Wherever the nearest water 
is, there he is sure to go.” ‘This anecdote was corro- 
borated by others present.’ 

Besides the author’s adventures, there are several 
very exciting narratives in the volume, more espe- 
cially one of a Boer who was severely bitten in a con- 
flict with a wounded leopard. After contriving to 
despatch the animal with his knife, he lay down help- 
less, expecting death before the morning, and thinking 
it hardly worth his while to notice a sensation he had 
as if something were crawling upon his shoulder. 
When daylight came, he looked at his broken arm 
lying useless beside him, and saw a great brown- 
looking thing lying over it—‘ the fat bloated body of a 
hideous puff-adder.’ The sound of voices was now 
heard—his friends had come to look for him; but he 
dared not answer, he dared not move. As their steps 
came near, the puff-adder raised his broad head, and 
looked towards the new-comers, and then, removing 
from the warm lodging he had tenanted perhaps for 
hours, glided away through the brushwood. 


relation to wild animals; it is a genuine Kaffir love- 


But the most novel narrative in the book bears no 


history, wearing to us the air of romance, owing to 


certain Peshauna, a young lady whose reputation for 

beauty does not seem to have been affected, in the 

gallant captain’s estimation, by the circumstance of 
colour. Indeed, he remarks on another occasion, that 

one very soon gets over that prejudice—that after 

having looked for some time on the rich black of a 

Kaffir belle, a white lady appears bloodless, consump- 

tive, and sickly! Peshauna, when our traveller saw 

her, was the head-wife of a Kaffir called Inkau, and 

manifested her dignity and her husband’s love, by 

doing little work, and being fashionably dressed in 

beads and brass. The beads, which were red, blue, and 

white, hung in strings round her head, neck, and 

wrists ; her waist was adorned with a little apron of 
fringe, ornamented with beads, and her ankles were 

encircled with a fringe made from monkey’s hair. This 

was the full dress of Peshauna, for whom twenty cows 

had been paid, and five men speared, before she became 

the bride of Inkau. The wooing is described in the 

following narrative, taken down from the lips of the 
fortunate husband : 

*“T had long heard people talk of Peshauna being a 
beauty, but did not think much about it until I went 
buffalo-shooting near her father’s kraal. I stopped 

there one night and saw her. Ma mee! she was muthle 
kakulu! [the superlative of beautiful]. I talked to her 
a great deal, and I thought that she would soon like 
me. I went out next day, and shot a young buffalo. I 
managed to get help enough to bring it to the kraal, 
and I gave it all to Peshauna. Her father had asked 
many cows for her, but somehow no one had yet 
offered enough. When I heard this, I felt very fright- 
ened lest some one should carry her off before I could 
manage to buy her. My two wives I had always 
thought would have been enough for me, and I had 
given so many cows for them, that I really had not 
twenty left. I considered how I could manage, and 
hoped that fourteen cows paid, and seven more in ten 
moons, would be as good as twenty now. But Ama 
Sheman, her father, would not have this, and told me 
that a young chief named Boy would give the twenty 
cows at once. I was very angry at this, and asked 
Ama Sheman to wait a little, which he agreed to do 
for four months, as he said he would sooner see her my 
umfazi [wife] than Boy’s. I went home, and was 
always after elephants. I got very rash, and was nearly 
killed by them once or twice, for my gun was not big 
enough. At last I killed a large bull-elephant, and 
got eight cows as my share. I started off at once to 
tell Ama Sheman that my cows were ready. He did 
not seem pleased to see me, but told me he should like 
to see my cows. He was an old chingana [rogue], and 
wanted to see which had the finest lot of cattle, Boy 
‘or I, as Boy had now offered twenty cows as well as 
myself. Mine were the finest, so it was agreed that I 
was to take Peshauna as my umfazi. When this was 
settled, I went out to try and shoot a buffalo for our 
marriage-feast. I did kill a large one before the sun 
was up high, and I returned with it to the kraal. As 
I came near, I heard the women and children scream- 
ing. I ran up, and found that Boy had watched all 
the men out of the kraal, had then walked quietly in 
with three of his people, and caught my dear Peshauna, 
and, before she had suspected anything, carried her 
off. Ama Sheman went out to try and stop them, 
but he was knocked on the head with a knob-kerry, 
and lay as if dead. They got off well from the kraal, 
and were out of sight when I returned, for they did 
not think I should be back so soon. I shouted for the 
men, who soon came in. We got our assagies, and I 
had my gun. Ama Shentan came all alive again, and 
eight of us started in chase. We went fast, and soon 
sighted the four rascals. As we came near them, they 
seemed surprised, and did not know what to do. They 
soon let Peshauna loose, and ran for their lives. We 


the manners being new and strange. The heroine is a 


gained on them, and I threw away my gun, that I 
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might run quicker. They had a river to cross, which 
was deep; they were wrong to try and get across; 
they ought to have fought on this side. Before they 
had gone over half the water, we had assagied two of 
them. They soon sank, and were eaten up by the 
alligators. The other two got over. We all jumped 
into the water, and swam after them. One of our 
young men, a very fast runner, went past me, and 
neared Boy; as he did, he shouted to him not to run 
like a dog, but to stop and fight. Boy took no notice 
until the man was close to him, when he suddenly 
stopped, turned round, and threw an assagy, which 
went through our fast runner, and killed him. It 
was Boy’s last achievement, for I was on him like a 
leopard, and my assagy going into his heart was 
pleasant music to me. ‘The other Kaffir was killed by 
Ama Sheman. We hid their bodies, as we did not 
wish a war with their kraal. We all kept the story 
quiet, and they did not for some time discover what 
had become of Boy and his party. The hyenas and 
vultures soon picked their bones.”’ 

We must now close this amusing volume, recom- 
mending it to two classes of readers: those who have 
themselves the prospect of hunting elephants and 
buffaloes in the wilds of South Africa, who will find 
in it very useful lessons; and those who have no 
prospect of the kind at all, who will find in it pictures 
graphic enough to enable them to do very well without 
the reality. 


OCEOLA: 
A ROMANCE, 
CHAPTER VI.—THE ALLIGATOR. 


To one brought up—born, I might almost say—upon the 
banks of a Floridian river, there is nothing remarkable 
in the sight of an alligator. Nothing very terrible 
either; for, ugly as is the great saurian—certainly the 
most repulsive form in the animal kingdom—it is least 
dreaded by those who know it best. For all that, it is 
seldom approached without some feeling of fear. The 
stranger to its haunts and habits, abhors and flees from 
it; and even the native—be he red, white, or black— 
whose home borders the swamp and the lagoon, 
approaches this gigantic lizard with caution. 

Some closet naturalists have asserted that the alli- 
gator will not attack man, and yet they admit that it 
will destroy horses and horned cattle. A like allega- 
tion is made of the jaguar and vampire bat. Strange 
assertions, in the teeth of a thousand testimonies to the 
contrary. 

It is true the alligator does not always attack man 
when an opportunity offers—nor does the lion, nor yet 
the tiger—but even the false Buffon would scarcely be 
bold enough to declare that the alligator is innocuous. 
If a list could be furnished of human beings who have 
fallen victims to the voracity of this creature, since the 
days of Columbus, it would be found to be something 
enormous—quite equal to the havoc made in the same 
“~~ of time by the Indian tiger or the African lion. 

umboldt, during his short stay in South America, 
was well informed of many instances; and for m 
part, I know of more than one case of actual death, 
and many of lacerated limbs, received at the jaws of 
the American alligator. 

There are many species, both of the caiman or 
alligator, and of the true crocodile, in the waters of 
tropical America. ‘They are more or less fierce, and 
hence the difference of ‘travellers’ tales’ in relation to 
them. Even the same species in two different rivers 
is not always of like disposition. The individuals are 
affected by outward circumstances, as other animals 
are. Size, climate, colonisation, all produce their 
effect; and, what may appear still more singular, 


their disposition is influenced by the character of the 
race of men that chances to dwell near them! 

On some of the South-American rivers—whose banks 
are the home of the ill-armed apathetic Indian—the 
caimans are exceedingly bold, and dangerous to 
approach. Just so were their congeners, the alli- 
gators of the north, till the stalwart backwoodsman, 
with his axe in one hand and his rifle in the 
other, taught them to fear the upright form—a proof 
that these crawling creatures possess the powers of 
reason. Even to this hour, in many of the swamps 
and streams of Florida, full-grown old alligators can- 
not be approached without peril: this is especially 
the case during the season of the sexes, and still more 
where these reptiles are encountered remote from the 
habitations of man. In Florida are rivers and lagoons 
where a swimmer would have no more chance of life, 
than if he had plunged into a sea of sharks. 

Notwithstanding all this, use brings one to look 
lightly even upon real danger—particularly when that 
danger is almost continuous; and the denizen of the 
cypriere and the white cedar swamp is accustomed to 
regard without much emotion the menace of the ugly 
alligator. To the native of Florida, its presence is no 
novelty, and its going or coming excites but little 
interest—except perhaps in the bosom of the black man 
who feeds upon its tail; or the alligator-hunter who 
makes a living out of its leather. 

The appearance of one on the edge of the savanna 
would not have caused me a second thought, had it not 
been for its peculiar movements, as well as those I had 
just observed on the part of the mulatto. I could not 
help fancying that there was some connection between 
them: at all events it appeared certain, that the reptile 
was following the man! 

Whether it had him in view, or whether trailing 
him by the scent, I could not tell. The latter I 
fancied to be the case; for the mulatto had entered 
under cover of the maize-plants, before the other 
appeared outside the timber; and it could hardly have 
seen him as it turned towards the gap. It might, but 
I fancied not. More like, it was trailing him by the 
scent; but whether the creature was capable of doing 
so, I did not stay to inquire. 

On it crawled over the sward—crossing the corner 
of the meadow, and directly upon the track which the 
man had taken. At intervals, it paused, flattened its 
breast against the earth, and remained for some seconds 
in this attitude, as if resting itself. Then it would 
raise its body to nearly a yard in height, and move 
forward with apparent eagerness—as if in obedience to 
some attractive power in advance of it! The alligator 
progresses but slowly upon dry ground—not faster 
than a duck or The water is its true element, 
where it makes way almost with the rapidity of a fish. 

At length it approached the gap; and, after another 
pause, it drew its long dark body within the enclosure. 
I saw it enter among the maize-plants, at the exact 
point where the mulatto had disappeared! Of course, 
it was now also hidden from my view. 

I no longer doubted that the monster was following 
the man; and equally certain was I that the latter 
knew that he was followed! How could I doubt either 


y | of these facts? To the former, I was an eye-witness ; 


of the latter, I had circumstantial proofs. The singular 
attitudes and actions of the mulatto; his taking out 
the bars and leaving the gap free; his occasional 
glances backward—which I had observed as he was 
crossing the open ground—these were my proofs that 
he knew what was coming behind him—undoubtedly 
he knew. 

But my conviction upon these two points in nowise 
helped to elucidate the mystery—for a mystery it had 
become. Beyond a doubt, the reptile was drawn after 
by some attraction, which it appeared unable to resist 


—its eagerness in advancing was evidence of this, and 
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proved that the man was exercising some influence 
over it that lured it forward. 

What influence? Was he beguiling it by some 
charm of Obeah ? 

A superstitious shudder came over me, as I asked 
myself the question. I really had such fancies at the 
moment. Brought up, as I had been, among Africans, 
dandled in the arms—perbaps nourished from the 
bosom—of many a sable nurse, it is not to be won- 
dered at that my young mind was tainted with the 
superstitions of Bonny and Benin. I knew there were 
alligators in the cypress swamp—in its more remote 
recesses, some of enormous size—but how Yellow Jake 
had contrived to lure one out, and cause it to follow 
him over the dry cultivated ground, was a puzzle I 
could not explain to myself. I could think of no 
natural cause; I was therefore forced into the regidns 
of the weird and supernatural. 

I stood for a long while watching and wondering. 
The deer had passed out of my mind. They fed 
unnoticed: I was too much absorbed in the mysteri- 
ous movements of the half-breed and his amphibious 
follower. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE TURTLE-CRAWL. 


So long as they remained in the maize-field, I saw 
nothing of either. The direction of my view was 
slightly oblique to the rows of the plants. The corn 
was at full growth, and its tall culms and broad 
lanceolate leaves would have overtopped the head of 
aman on horseback. A thicket of evergreen trees 
would not have been more impenetrable to the eye. 

By going a little to the right, I should have become 
aligned with the rows, and could have seen far down 
the avenues between them; but this would have 
carried me out of the cover, and the mulatto might 
then have seen me. For certain reasons, I did not 
desire he should; and I remained where I had hitherto 
been standing. 

I was satisfied that the man was still making his 
way up the field, and would in due time discover 
himself in the open ground. 

An indigo flat lay between the hommock and the 
maize. To approach the house, it would be necessary 
for him to pass through the indigo; and, as the plants 
were but a little over two feet in height, I could not 
fail to observe him as he came through. I waited, 
therefore, with a feeling of curious anticipation—my 
thoughts still wearing a tinge of the weird! 

He came on slowly—very slowly ; but I knew that 
he was advancing. I could trace his progress by 
an occasional movement which I observed among 
the leaves and tassels of the maize. The morning 
was still—not a breath of air stirred; and consequently 
the motion must haves been caused by some one 
passing among the plants—of course by the mulatto 
himself. The oscillation observed farther off, told 
that the alligator was still following. 

Again and again I observed this movement among 
the maize-blades. It was evident the man was not 
following the direction of the rows, but crossing 
diagonally through them! For what purpose? I 
could not guess. Any one of the intervals would 
have conducted him in a direct line towards the house 
—whither I supposed him to be moving. Why, then, 
should he adopt a more difficult course, by crossing 
them? It was not till afterwards that I discovered his 
object in this zigzag movement. 

He had now advanced almost to the nether edge of 
the cornfield. The indigo flat was of no great 
breadth, and he was already so near, that I could 
hear the rustling of the cornstalks as they switched 
against each other. 

Another sound I could now hear; it resembled 
the howling of a dog. I heard it again, and, after 


an interval, again. It was not the voice of a full- 
grown dog, but rather the weak whimper of a puppy. 

At first, I fancied that the sounds came from the 
alligator: for these reptiles make exactly such a noise 
—but only when young. The one following the mulatto 
was full grown; the cries could not proceed from 
it. Moreover, the sounds came from a point nearer 
me—from the place where the man himself was moving. 

I now remembered the white object I had observed 
as the man was crossing the corner of the savanna, 
It was not an opossum, then, but a young dog. 

Yes. I heard the cry again: it was the whining of a 
whelp—nothing else. 

If I could have doubted the evidence of my ears, my 
eyes would soon have convinced me; for, just then, I 
saw the man emerge from out the maize with a dog 
by his side—a small white cur, and apparently a young 
one. He was leading the creature upon a string, 
half-dragging it after him. I had now a full view of 
the individual, and saw to a certainty that he was our 
woodman, Yellow Jake. 

Before coming out from the cover of the corn, he 
halted for a moment—as if to reconnoitre the ground 
before him. He was upon his feet, and in an erect 
attitude. Whatever motive he had for concealment, 
he needed not to crouch amid the tall plants of maize; 
but the indigo did not promise so good a shelter, and he 
was evidently considering how to advance through it 
without being perceived. Plainly, he had a motive for 
concealing himself—his every movement proved this— 
but with what object I could not divine. 

The indigo was of the kind known as the ‘false 
Guatemala.’ There were several species cultivated 
upon the plantation; but this grew tallest; and some 
of the plants, now in their full purple bloom, stood 
nearly three feet from the surface of the soil. A man 
passing through them in an erect attitude, could, of 
course, have been seen from any part of the field; but 
it was possible for one to crouch down, and move 
between the rows unobserved. This possibility seemed 
to occur to the woodman ; for, after a short pause, he 
dropped to his hands and knees, and commenced 
crawling forward among the indigo. 

There was no fence for him to cross—the cultivated 
ground was all under one enclosure—and an open ridge 
alone formed the dividing-line between the two kinds 
of crop. 

Had I been upon the same level with the field, the 
skulker would have been now hidden from my sight; 
but my elevated position enabled me to command a 
view of the intervals between the rows, and I could note 
every movement he was making. 

Every now and then he paused, caught up the cur, 
and held it for a few seconds in his hands—during 
which the animal continued to how] as if in pain! 

As he drew nearer, and repeated this operation, 
I saw that he was pinching its ears! 

Fifty paces in his rear, the great lizard appeared 
coming out of the corn. It scarcely made pause in 
the open ground, but still following the track, entered 
among the indigo. 

At this moment, a light broke upon me: I no longer 
speculated on the power of Obeah. The mystery was 
dissolved: the alligator was lured forward by the cries 
of the dog! 

I might have thought of the thing before, for I had 
heard of it before. I had heard from good authority— 
the alligator-hunter himself, who had often captured 
them by such decoy—that these reptiles will follow a 
howling dog for miles through the forest, and that 
the old males especially are addicted to this habit. 
Hickman’s belief was that they mistake the voice of 
the dog for that of their own offspring, which these 
unnatural parents eagerly devour. 

But, independently of this monstrous propensity, it 
is well known that dogs are the favourite prey of 
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the alligator; and the unfortunate beagle that, in 
the heat of the chase, ventures across creek or lagoon, 
is certain to be attacked by these ugly amphibia. 

The huge reptile, then, was being lured forward by 
the voice of the puppy; and this accounted for the 
grand overland journey he was making. 

There was no longer a mystery—at least, about the 
mode in which the alligator was attracted onward; the 
only thing that remained for explanation was, what 
motive had the mulatto in carrying out this singular 
manceuvre ? 

When I saw him take to his hands and knees, I had 
been under the impression that he did so to approach 
the house without being observed. But as I con- 
tinued to watch him, I changed my mind. I noticed 
that he looked oftener, and with more anxiety, behind 
him, as if he was only desirous of being concealed 
from the eyes of the alligator. I observed, too, that 
he changed frequently from space to space, as if he 
aimed at keeping a screen of the plants between 
himself and his follower. This would also account 
for his having crossed the rows of the maize-plants, 
as already noticed. 

After all, it was only some freak that had entered 
the fellow’s brain. He had learned this curious mode 
of coaxing the alligator from its haunts—perhaps old 
Hickman had shewn him how—or he may have 
gathered it from his own observation, while wood- 
chopping in the swamps. He was taking the reptile 
to the house from some eccentric motive ?—to make 
exhibition of it among his fellows ?—to have a ‘lark’ 
with it? or a combat between it and the house-dogs? 
or for some like p' ? 

I could not divine his intention, and would have 
thought no more of it, had it not been that one or 
two little circumstances had made an impression upon 
me. I was struck by the peculiar pains which the 
fellow was taking to accomplish his purpose with 
success. He was sparing neither trouble nor time. 
True, it was not to be a work-day upon the planta- 
tion; it was a holiday, and the time was his own; 
but it was not the habit of Yellow Jake to be abroad 
at so early an hour, and the trouble he was taking was 
not in consonance with his character of habitual 
insouciance and idleness. Some strong motive, then, 
must have been urging him to the act. What motive? 

I pondered upon it, but could not make it out. 

And yet I felt uneasiness, as I watched him. It was 
an undefined feeling, and I could assign no reason for 
it—beyond the fact that the mulatto was a bad fellow, 
and I knew him to be capable of almost any wicked- 
ness. But if his design was a wicked one, what evil 
could he effect with the alligator? No one would fear 
the reptile upon dry ground ?—it could hurt no one? 

Thus I reflected, and still did I feel some indefinite 
apprehensions. 

But for this feeling, I should have given over 
observing his movements, and turned my attention to 
the herd of deer—which I now perceived approachin 
up the savanna, and coming close to my place of 
concealment. 

I resisted the temptation, and continued to watch 
the mulatto a little longer. 

I was not kept much longer in . He had 
now arrived upon the outer edge of the hommock, 
which he did not enter. I saw him turn round the 
thicket, and keep on towards the orangery. There was 
a wicket at this corner, which he passed through, 
leaving the gate open behind him. At short intervals, 
he still caused the dog to utter its involuntary 
howlings. 

It no longer needed to cry loudly, for the alligator 
was now close in the rear. 

I obtained a full view of the monster as it passed 
under my position. It was not one of the largest, 
though it was several yards in length. There are some 


that measure more than a statute pole. This one 
was full twelve feet, from its snout to the extremity 
of its tail. It clutched the ground with its broad 
webbed feet as it crawled forward. Its corrugated 
skin of bluish brown colour was coated with slippery 
mucus, that glittered under the sun as it moved; 
and large masses of the swamp-slime rested in the 
concavities between its rhomboid scales. It seemed 
greatly excited; and whenever it heard the voice of 
the dog, exhibited fresh symptoms of rage. It would 
erect itself upan its muscular arms, raise its head 
aloft—as if to get a view of the prey—lash its plaited 
tail into the air, and swell its body almost to double 
its natural dimensions. At the same time, it emitted 
loud noises from its throat and nostrils, that resembled 
the rumbling of distant thunder, and its musky smell 
filled the air with a sickening effluvium. A more 
monstrous creature it would be impossible to conceive. 
Even the fabled dragon could not have been more 
horrible to behold. 

Without stopping, it dragged its long body through 
the gate, still following the direction of the noise. 
The leaves of the evergreens intervened, and hid the 
hideous reptile from my sight. 

I turned my face in the opposite direction—towards 
the house—to watch the further movements of the 
mulatto. From my position, I commanded a view of 
the tank, and could see nearly all around it. The inner 
side was especially under my view, as it lay opposite, 
and could only be approached through the orangery. 

Between the grove and the edge of the great basin, 
was an open space. Here there was an artificial 
pond only a few yards in width, and with a little water 
at the bottom, which was supplied by means of a 
pump, from the main reservoir. This pond, or rather 
enclosure, was the ‘turtle-crawl,’ a place in which 
turtle were fed and kept, to be ready at all times for 
the table. My father still continued his habits of 
Virginian hospitality ; and in Florida these aldermanic 
delicacies are easily obtained. 

The embankment of this turtle-crawl formed the 
direct path to the water-basin; and as I turned, I saw 
Yellow Jake upon it, and just approaching the pond. 
He still carried the cur in his arms; I saw that he 
was causing it to utter a continuous howling. 

On reaching the steps that led down, he paused a 
moment, and looked back. I noticed that he looked 
back in both ways—first towards the house, ,and 
then, with a satisfied air, in the direction whence he 
had come. No doubt he saw the alligator close at 
hand; for, without further hesitation, he flung the 
puppy far out into the water; and then, retreating 
along the embankment of the turtle-crawl, he entered 
among the orange-trees, and was out of sight. 

The whelp thus suddenly plunged into the cool tank, 
kept up a constant howling, at the same time beating 
the water violently with its feet, in the endeavour to 
keep itself afloat. 

Its struggles were of short duration. The alligator, 
now guided by the well-known noise of moving water, 
as well as the cries of the dog, advanced rapidly to the 
edge; and without hesitating a moment, sprang for- 
ward into the pond. With the rapidity of an arrow, 
it darted out to the centre; and, seizing the victim 
between its bony jaws, dived instantaneously under 
the surface! 

I could for some time trace its monstrous form far 
down in the diaphanous water; but, guided by 
instinct, it soon entered one of the wells, amidst 
the darkness of which it sank out of 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE KING VULTURES. 


* So, then, my yellow friend, that is the intention !— 
a bit of revenge after all. I'll make you pay for it, 
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you spiteful ruffian! You little thought you were 
observed. Ha! you shall rue this cunning deviltry 
before night.’ 

Some such soliloquy escaped my lips, as soon as I 
comprehended the design of the mulatto’s manceuvre 
—for I now understood it—at least I thought so. The 
tank was full of beautiful fish. ‘There were gold fish 
and silver fish, hyodons, and red trout. They were 
my sister’s especial pets. She was very fond of them. 
It was her custom to visit them daily, give them food, 
and watch their gambols. Many an aquatic cotillon 


had she superintended. They knew her person, would | the 


follow her around the tank, and take food out of her 
fingers. She delighted in thus serving them. 

The revenge lay in this. The mulatto well knew 
that the alligator lives upon fish—they are his natural 
food ; and that those in the tank, pent up as they were, 
would soon become his prey. So strong a tyrant 
would soon ravage the preserve, killing the helpless 
creatures by scores—of course to the chagrin and 
grief of their fond mistress, and the joy of Yellow Jake. 

I knew that the fellow disliked my little sister. 
The spirited part she had played, in having him 
punished for the affair with Viola, had kindled his 
resentment against her; but since then, there had been 
other little incidents to increase it. She had favoured 
the suit of his rival with the quadroon, and had 
forbidden the woodman to approach Viola in her 

mce. These circumstances had certainly rendered 
the fellow hostile to her; and although there was 
no outward show of this feeling—there dared not be— 
Iwas nevertheless aware of the fact. His killing the 
fawn had proved it, and the present was a fresh 
instance of the implacable spirit of the man. 

He calculated upon the alligator soon making havoc 
among the fish. Of course he knew it would in time 
be discovered and killed; but likely not before many 
of the finest should be destroyed. 

No one would ever dream that the creature had 
been brought there—for on more than gne occasion, 
alligators had found their way into the tank—having 
strayed from the river, or the neighbouring lagoons— 
or rather having been guided thither by an unexplained 
instinct, which enables these creatures to travel straight 
in the direction of water. 

Such, thought I, were the designs and conjectures of 
Yellow Jake. 

It proved afterwards that I had fathomed but half 
his plan. Iwas too young, too innocent of wickedness, 
even to guess at the intense malice of which the human 
heart is capable. 

My first impulse was to follow the mulatto to the 
house—make known what he had done—have him 
punished ; and then return with a party to destroy the 
alligator, before it could do any damage among the fish. 

At this crisis, the deer claimed my attention. The 
herd—an antlered buck with several does—had 
browsed close up to the hommock. They were within 
two hundred yards of where I stood. The sight was 
too tempting. I remembered the promise to my 
mother; it must be kept; the venison must be 
obtained at all hazards! 

But there was no hazard. The alligator had already 
eaten his breakfast. With a whole dog in his maw, it 
was not likely he would disturb the finny denizens of 
the tank for some hours to come; and as for Yellow 
Jake, I saw he had proceeded on to the house; he 
could be found at any moment; his chastisement 
could stand over till my return. 

With these reflections passing through my mind, I 
abandoned my first design, and turned my attention 
exclusively to the game. 

They were too distant for the range of my rifle ; and 


I waited a while in the hope that they would move 


nearer. 
But I waited in vain. The deer is shy of the 


hommock. It regards the evergreen islet as dangerous 
ground, and habitually keeps aloof from it. Natural 
enough, since there the creature is oft saluted by the 
twang of the Indian bow, or the whip-like crack of 
the — rifle. Thence often reaches it the deadly 
missile. 

Perceiving that the game was getting no nearer, but 
the contrary, I resolved to course them; and, gliding 
down from the rock, I descended through the copse- 
wood to the edge of the plain. 
On reaching the open ground, I rushed forward—at 
same time unleashing the dogs, and crying the 
* view hilloo.’ 

It was a splendid chase—led on by the old buck— 
the dogs following tail-on-end. I thought I never saw 
deer run so fleetly ; it appeared as if scarcely a score of 
seconds had transpired while they were crossing the 
savanna—more than a mile in width. I had a full and 
perfect view of the whole; there was no obstruction 
either to the run of the animals or the eye of the 
observer; the grass had been browsed short by the 
cattle, and not a bush grew upon the green plain; so 
that it was a trial of pure speed between dogs and 
deer. So swiftly ran the deer, I began to feel apprehen- 
sive about the venison. 

My apprehensions were speedily at an end. Just on 
the farther edge of the savanna, the chase ended—so 
far at least as the dogs were concerned, and one of the 
deer. I saw that they had flung a doe, and were stand- 
ing over her, one of them holding her by the throat. 

e spot; and, after a short stru; the quarry was 
killed, and bled. 

I was satisfied with my dogs, with the sport, with 
my own exploits. I was happy at the prospect of 
being able to redeem my promise; and with the 
carcass across my I turned triumphantly 
homeward. 

As I faced round, I saw the shadow of wings moving 
over the sunlit savanna. I looked upward. Two 
large birds were above me in the air; they were at 
no great height, nor were they endeavouring to mount 
higher. On the contrary, they were wheeling in spiral 
rings, that seemed to incline downward at each 
successive circuit they made around me. 

At first glance, the sun’s beams were in my eyes, 
and I could not tell what birds were flapping above me. 
On facing round, I had the sun in my favour; and 
his rays, glancing full upon the soft cream-coloured 
plumage, enabled me to recognise the species—they 
were king vultures—the most beautiful birds of their 
tribe, I am almost tempted to say the most beautiful 
birds in creation: certainly they take rank among 
those most distinguished in the world of ornithology. 

These birds are natives of the flowery land, but 
stray no further north. Their haunt is on the green 
‘everglades’ and wide savannas of Florida, on the llanos 
of the Orinoco, and the plains of the Apure. In 
Florida they are rare, though not in all parts of it; 
but their appearance in the neighbourhood of the 
plantations excites an interest similar to that which is 
occasioned by the flight of an eagle. Not so with the 
other vultures—Cathartes aura and atratus—both of 
which are common as crows. 

In proof that the king vultures are rare, I may 
state that my sister had never seen one—except at 
a great distance; yet this young lady was twelve 
years of age, and a native of the land. True, she had 
not gone much abroad—seldom beyond the bounds of 
the plantation. I remember her expressing an ardent 
desire to view more closely one of these beautiful birds. 
I remembered it that moment; and at once formed the 
design of gratifying her wish. 

The birds were near enough—so near that I could 
distinguish the deep yellow colour of their throats, 
the coral red upon their crowns, and the orange lappets 
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that drooped along their beaks. They were near 
enough—within half reach of my rifle—but moving 
about as they were, it would have required a better 
marksman than I to have brought one of them down 
with a bullet. 

I did not think of trying it in that way. Another 
idea was in my mind; and without farther pause, I 
proceeded to carry it out. 

I saw that the vultures had espied the body of the 
doe, where it lay across my shoulders. That was why 
they were hovering above me. My plan was simple 
enough. I laid the carcass upon the earth; and, taking 
my rifle, walked away towards the timber. 

Trees grew at fifty yards’ distance from where I had 
placed the doe; and behind the nearest of these I took 
my stand. 

I had not long to wait. The unconscious birds 
wheeled lower and lower, and at length one alighted 
on the earth. Its companion had not time to join it 
before the rifle cracked, and laid the beautiful creature 
lifeless upon the grass. 

The other, frighted by the sound, rose higher and 
higher, and then flew away over the tops of the 
cy presses. 

Again I shouldered my venison; and, carrying the 
bird in my hand, started homeward. 

My heart was full of exultation. I anticipated a 
double pleasure—from the double pleasure I was to 
create. I should make happy the two beings that, of 
all on earth, were dearest to me—my fond mother, 
my beautiful sister. 

soon recrossed the savanna, and entered the 
orangery. I did not stay to go round by the wicket, 
but climbed over the fence at its lower end. So happy 
was I, that my load felt light as a feather. Exultingly 
I strode forward, dashing the loaded boughs from my 
path. I sent their golden globes rolling hither and 
thither. What mattered a bushel of oranges? 

I reached the parterre. My mother was in the 
verandah; she saw me as I approached, and uttered 
an exclamation of joy. I flung the spoils of the 
chase at her feet. I had kept my promise. 

* What is that ?—a bird?’ 

‘Yes, the king vulture—a present for Virgine. 
Where is she? Not up yet? Ha! the little slug- 
gard—I shall soon arouse her. Still abed and on 
such a beautiful morning!’ 

‘You wrong her, George; she has been up an hour 
or more. She has been playing; and has just this 
moment left off.’ 

* But where is she now? In the drawing-room?’ 

*No; she has gone to the bath.’ 

*To the bath!’ 

* Yes, she and Viola. What’—— 

*O mother—mother’— 

‘Tell me——George’ 

*O heavens—the alligator !” 


WEEDS. 

*In many countries of Europe, and also in Australia, 
persons permitting thistles and other noxious weeds, with 
winged seeds, to grow and injure the adjoining lands, are 
punishable by law; whilst in this country the farmer has 
no redress for the great injury done to him from the 
poisoning of his crops by the seeds of weeds grown in the 
fields of his neighbour. Would it not be desirable, nay, 
absolutely necessary, to offer some protection, by a legis- 
lative enactment agaiust weeds, to the intelligent farmer 
who keeps his land clean, and thus increases the produce, 
and advances the interests of his country?’ This sentence 
occurs in the Returns of Agricultural Produce in Ireland, 
1856, just printed ; in which the Registrar-general reports 
that very little change has taken place in the attention 
paid by the farmers to what is manifestly their own interest. 
But the farmers are not alone to blame. Many of them 
would be glad to weed their lands, if these were not 


margined by luxuriant crops on the roadsides of those 
winged plagues, such as thistles and ragweeds, which send 
off colonies through the air to the neighbouring grounds. 
The following experiments by Sir John Sinclair shew the 
great importance of the question:—‘1. Seven acres of 
light gravelly land were fallowed, and sown broad-cast ; 
one acre was measured off, and not a weed was pulled out 
of it; the other six were carefully weeded. The unweeded 
acre produced 18 bushels; the six weeded acres, 135 
bushels, or 223 per acre—which is 4} bushels, or } more 
produce, in favour of weeding. 2. A six-acre field was 
sown with barley, in fine tilth, and well manured. The 
weeding, owing to a great abundance of charlock, cost 12s. 
per acre. The produce of an unweeded acre was only 13 
bushels; of the weeded, 28. Difference in favour of 
weeding, 15 bushels per acre, besides the land being so 
much cleaner for succeeding crops. 3. Six acres sown 
with oats; one acre ploughed but once, and unmanured, 
produced only 17 bushels. Another six acres ploughed 
three times, manured, and weeded, produced 37 bushels. .. 
Ten bushels of the increased produce may be fairly attri- 
buted to the weeding, and the other ten to the manure.’ 


LIVING: 
(AFTER A DEATH.) . 
* That friend of mine who lives in God.’— In Memoriam, 

O live! 
(Thus, seems it, we should say to our beloved, 
Held by so slender chain, so oft removed), 
And I can let thee go to the world’s end ; 
All precious names, companion, love, spouse, friend, 
Seal up in an eternal silence gray, 
Like a closed grave till resurrection-day : 
All sweet remembrances, hopes, dreams, desires, 
Heap, as one heaps up sacrificial fires, 
Then turning, consecrate by loss, and proud 
Of penury, go back into the loud 
Tumultuous world again with never a moan— 
Save that which whispers still, ‘My own, my own!’ 
Unto the self-same sky whose arch immense 
Enfolds us both, like the arm of Providence ; 
Contentedly, can either live or die 
With never clasp of hand or meeting eye 
On this side paradise. While thee I see 
Living to God, thou art alive to me. 
O live! 
And I, methinks, can let all dear rights go, 
Sweet duties melt away like summer snow ; 
Nay, sometimes seems it I could even bear 
To lay down humbly this love-crown I wear, 
Steal from my palace, weak, disthronéd, poor, 
And see another queen it at the door— 
If only that the king had done no wrong : 
If this my palace where I dwelt so long 
Were not defiled by falsehood entering in ; 
There is no loss but change, no death but sin, 
No parting, save the slow corrupting pain 
Of murdered faith that never lives again. 
O live! 
(So endeth faint the low pathetic cry 
Of love which, through death, learns, Love cannot dic), 
And I can stand above the daisy bed, 
The only pillow for thy dearest head : 
There cover up for ever from my sight 
My own, my own—my all of earth-delight : 
And enter the dim cave of widowed years, 
Where, far, far off, the trembling gleam appears 
Through which thy heavenly figure slipped away, 
And waits to meet me at the open day. 
Only to me, my Love, only to me 
This cavern underneath the moaning sea : 
Thou wilt be safe out towards the happy shore: 
He who in God lives, liveth evermore. 
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